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Editorial Survey 


THE BEAUTIFUL PAGAN DAYS 


the disgust of serious readers and bears the hall-mark 
of decadence is the frequency of allusions to the good 
old pagan times before Christian missionaries had a chance 
to spoil the beauty of the world. Every smart writer who 
visits the South Seas yearns for former days, before the ad- 
vent of the Gospel, when the natives wore no clothes and were 
really picturesque. William Butler Yeats used to wish—he 
now knows better—for a return of the Fianna, of Usheen, 
Gull Mac Morra and Finn Mac Cool, and all the wild splen- 
dor and loveliness of Ireland before Saint Patrick introduced 
his priests to lay their devastating hands upon chivalry and 
romance. Lafcadio Hearn was so much in love with the 
ancient religion of Japan that he embraced it and has left an 
indignant passage in which he expresses his happy satisfac- 
tion over the sanguinary tortures and executions of the meddle- 
some missionaries from abroad. Edward Gibbon’s sneer for 
the monks who undermined the glory that was Rome is too 
well known, and is too often reechoed in our new literature. 
And so it goes. Let us have back the Aztecs, the poor Aztecs, 
the nice old Mayan temples with their human sacrifices, the 
hanging gardens of Babylon, the mysteries of Eleusis and all 
the old Swinburnian whiteness of cruelty and corruption. 
It is to be doubted whether shallow sentimentalism ever 
ran riot in the idiotic way it is doing at present. And this 


(): E of the features of our modern literature which stirs 
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too with writers who pride themselves on their hard heads. 
The late Wilfrid Scawen Blunt excited more admiration than 
scorn among his literary friends by wanting to become a 
Mohammedan. George W. Russell, the “AE” of letters, cul- 
tivated the esoteric mysticism of India. There is almost a 
blind scramble among the intellectuals to escape from Chris- 
tianity into any pagan refuge that offers. 

One cannot help wondering what kind of world we should 
have if these intellectuals had the task of forming Western 
civilization. It is a fantastic and alluring way of spending 
an idle hour to sit back and fancy what sort of place this world 
would be if, instead of our divine Saviour, the Apostles, Saint 
Patrick, Saint Benedict, the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church, we had, as the builders of our civilization, Lafcadio 
Hearn, Edward Gibbon, William Butler Yeats, George Wil- 
liam Russell, William Scawen Blunt, Swinburne, and all the 
little free-verse poets and poetesses who snort at Christianity. 
This is a fine exercise for the imagination. Our first conjec- 
ture would be that, after two thousand years of what they 
might have started building up out of the ruins of Rome and 
the barbarism of the northern tribes, the world would not now 
be a very safe or comfortable place for other Yeatses and Rus- 
sells, and other radical experimenters in poetic meters and 
social problems. Yeats might have been another Usheen in 
the heroic days of the Fianna; but he was not quite at his ease 
amid the clashing of arms in 1916 when, strange to say, the 
meek followers of the creed he disliked were displaying con- 
siderable heroism. And it is a matter extremely dubious 
whether all the other sensitive intellectuals, the inheritors of a 
Christian tradition, who cannot be called ungrateful simply 
because they are so abysmally blind and ignorant, would be 
occupying their time in nice, clean fastidious literary employ- 
ments instead of killing one another in a fierce desire to 
survive. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, their theories about Chris- 
tianity are being actually tried out in various countries today, 
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and they have wonderful opportunities of seeing them in prac- 
tice. Mr. Hitler has led his people back to the grand and 
stirring days when Walhalla furnished the inspiration and 
sinews of the Germans. He has trampled on the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. The cult of force is the only cult, and he 
has restored the ancient gods to reintroduce it once more and 
to oust the Prince of Peace. All the ancient cults were cults of 
force. And this is strange when you consider that the poets 
and liberal writers who have no use for Christianity are vio- 
lently opposed to the cult of force. They know that, if that 


cult triumphs, it will be a bad day for them. 
JAMEs J. DALY. 


MAN: CREATIVE SUBJECT OR MERE OBJECT? 


No coincidence in history was ever more unfortunate than 
the conjunction in time of the Protestant Reformation with the 


dawn of modern science in the days of the Renaissance. At 
the very moment when men began to compute with new verity 
what were then deemed to be the uniform and invariable Jaws 
of nature man was being made over in Protestant theology into 
an utterly paradoxical creature. In consequence of the novel 
doctrine being taught on Original Sin he was made to appear 
as without any natural determination of his inner being except 
vital impulses which, in themselves, were deemed to be 
necessarily bad. This amounted to nothing short of a com- 
plete denial of the intrinsic foundation, in human nature itself, 
of the moral law and of practical reason. 

As far back as Socrates and Plato we already find distinct 
recognition of this foundation, while in Aristotle it stands as 
the basis of two of the most important legacies of the Greek 
mind to Western thought and civilization: his Ethics and his 
Politics. St. Paul testifies to its existence as a matter of re- 
vealed faith. St. Augustine gave it new luster beyond any- 
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thing conceived of by any of the ancients, whether Greek or 
Roman, and in St. Thomas it was given adequate exposition 
in definite philosophical and systematic form. As _ thus 
clarified the natural or moral law constitutes the ground work, 
as it were, of that salutary discipline which supplements the 
faith and helps regulate the lives of some three hundred 
million or more Catholics scattered throughout the world 
today. 

Owing to the wide, if only temporarily explicit, acceptance 
of the original Protestant doctrinal views on man, which, in 
the case of the Jansenists, penetrated for a time within the 
very portals of the Church itself, the modern world is com- 
pletely cut off from this tradition of a distinct inner law of 
man’s nature as contrasted with the so-called laws of nature 
or scientific generalizations in respect to the externally ob- 
served comportment of things. 

With this there went the loss of much the more authentic 
tradition with regard to the true nature of man as a person 
who, as such, is therefore essentially a social and political be- 
ing. Asa result we find that practically every modern theory 
on law and government, since the days of Burke and of the 
adoption of our own Constitution, is founded on either one or 
the other of two assumptions, both of them equally dangerous 
to genuine human liberty. Both postulate, apparently for 
different reasons, one and the same thing, viz., that law and 
government are to be imposed or impose themselves on men 
solely from without; the reason for having them in the first 
place being the bare fact of human coexistence without any 
reference to the inner nature of those thus rendered subject. 

In the one instance it is taken for granted that law and gov- 
ernment are necessary evils with no other foundation than 
force as the only means of maintaining order in the face of 
what are held to be the necessarily selfish and exclusive 
tendencies of human individuals. In line with this tradition 
of what is currently referred to as Realpolitik are Luther 
himself, Hobbes, Spinoza, Rousseau—in spite of his own 
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protestations to the contrary—Kant, Hegel, Karl Marx, John 
Austin and our own late Justice Holmes. What every theory 
thus based upon the Protestant tradition clearly amounts to is 
strikingly revealed in the following typically Germanic 
passage from K. Jasper’s book, Man in the Modern Age: 


To those who look facts honestly in the face it is clear that every order only 
exists through power, for the reason that it impinges upon the limits of a will 
alien to it. Whether the power of the State be looked upon as something 
requisite for making head against this alien power, or whether the power 
itself be regarded as evil because the State puts forward the claim to 
monopolize the use of force, we reach here the obscure foundations of com- 
munity life where all activity (if power be in itself evil) is a matter of 
coming to terms with the non-rational and the anti-human (sic). It may 
happen that upon these obscure foundations the resolute will builds the con- 
tinuity of historical possibility; or it may happen that irresolute activities 
pursue the satisfaction of dispersed and temporary interests, using force only 
to promote these. Our social existence persists in time through being 
moulded by this power. 


Jews who resent and Gentiles who are indignant at the re- 
cent policies of Hitler and the Nazis may recognize something 
of the object of their aversion in this statement. And yet when 
the book first appeared in English some six years ago, it 
received, in the main, not only broadminded and tolerant but 
even “liberal” praise. 

What all too many, particularly in this country, are taking 
as the only alternative to this apparently cruder tradition is 
based upon an even more insidious assumption, the assumption, 
viz., that the only valid form of certain knowledge is scientific 
knowledge. The conclusion from this which has long since 
come to be widely accepted is that if the individual is to be 
dealt with “intelligently” and society “intelligently” con- 
trolled, man must somehow be brought within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of science. As human free will and the spiritual 
aspirations of men cannot be included among the “objects” of 
scientific reckoning, they are incontinently relegated to some 
realm of the irrational and of the purely “subjective.” In 
other words man is reduced to the status of a mere thing or 
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just one other item in the material universe and is to be dealt 
with accordingly as a result of thus observing him solely from 
without. 

The reason for such a demeaning view of man is, of course, 
in no way attributable to science itself but rather to a peculiar 
attitude of mind more properly called sctentism which may 
be said to have originated with the Renaissance revival of the 
spurious, pagan and non-moral notion of natural law of the 
ancient Stoics and Roman jurists—a law “common to men and 
animals.” How far this scientism has come to dominate the 
thought and methods of those who control the education of 
this country has already been pointed out by several of our 
American humanists. But the real responsibility for this 
cultural aberation would seem to lie with men, themselves, of 
undoubted scientific achievement. 

Instances in proof of this were furnished in several of the 
papers read at the various scientific gatherings held in different 
parts of the United States during Christmas week. Selecting 


from amongst the most eminent we note that Doctor George 
D. Birkhoff is quoted, in the New York T1mes of December 
28, 1938, as having declared, in the course of his address as 
retiring president of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science: 


As yet we know relatively little about the phenomenon of personality. 
For it seems certain to me that the extent of hidden organization in our 
universe is infinite, outside as well as inside of space and time; such a con- 
viction is very natural to a mathematician, since the three ordinary spatial 
dimensions and the single temporal dimension are for him only particular 
instances of infinitely many other conceivable dimensions. If this be true, 
any broad conclusions concerning the nature of personality would seem 
altogether premature. (Italics ours.) 


Now it is just possible that in this statement, Doctor Birk- 
hoff has made the common mistake of the average layman in 
philosophy, of identifying personality with character. This 
last no doubt, insofar as it is the result of formed habits, comes 
within the purview of the empirical psychologist—but not of 
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the mathematician; for the latter, unlike the former, cannot 
be expected to make the same due allowance for ordinary 
common sense so essential to any sound scientific consideration 
of human phenomena. As for personality, however, or that 
which lies behind character and, by moral endeavor in con- 
formity with religious discipline, shapes and determines it 
normally and originally from within, this is not a phenomenon 
but a spiritual and wholly non-dimensional reality. In other 
words, we are all born persons and do not have to wait upon 
some future formulation of a mathematical theorem to estab- 
lish our existential awareness of the fact. 

In respect to the nature of personality, anyone with the 
acumen of Doctor Birkhoff should be among the first to ac- 
knowledge that, qua scientist, this aspect of the problem lies 
quite beyond his competence. If it be the special privilege of 
the scientist to be able to deal in marvelous ways with gravity 
and electricity, even though neither he, himself, nor any one 
else can tell us anything about the inner constitution of their 
nature, it remains that wherever the inner nature of things is 
discernible, in the light of metaphysical principles, the task is 
one for a philosopher and not for the scientist. 

Evidence of the lopsidedness due to the mental atrophy 
caused by an over-exclusive cultivation of strictly scientific 
habits of mind is further supplied in the following where, 
quite consistently with what we have just seen to be his way 
of conceiving of personality, Doctor Birkhoff maintains: 

The striving for rational comprehension is one (sic) of the noblest 
attributes of man. In his age-long difficult struggle he has been able to 


secure freedom only through a better technical mastery of his environment. 
No other method of liberation has been vouchsafed to him. (Italics ours.) 


Such a statement is plain bad Aistory. Of change in the 
sense of the improvement of material conditions there have 
been many recurring instances throughout the ages, and never 
have such changes in human affairs been effected more rap- 
idly than in our own days as a result of our newly acquired 
technological control over the forces of material nature made 
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possible by the development of modern science. But such 
changes even on the ascending quantitative scale do not make 
necessarily for progress in freedom. ‘True progress, that is 
human progress, has ever meant moral progress growing out 
of moral and religious endeavor or the effective desire on the 
part of men to cultivate self-mastery in a manner in keeping 
with the deeper inner exigencies of their nature and the higher 
laws of the spirit. Whenever they have been lured from such 
endeavor to an undue reliance upon purely extrinsic factors 
in the mastery of outer environment, as was the case in the 
days of the decline of Rome when everything was turned over 
to the bureaucrat and the mercenary soldier, or as threatens 
to be the case with us now that everything is being left more 
and more to the expert and the “scientific” technological social 
organizer, it has always been the sign of a gradual dehumani- 
zation in the process followed by a rapid disintegration of 
civilization as a result. 


If “Democracy” is to be saved it will not be on the strength 
of either the Protestant tradition or that of scientism. The 
one calls for a dictator and the other gives full countenance to 
Communism. 


MOoORHOUSE F. X. MILLAR. 


REMARKS ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE WORD 
“MEDIEVAL” 


It is now somewhat more than a hundred years since one 
of the most lucid and, in the best sense of the word, liberal 
of the English publicists wrote his Remarks on the Use and 
Abuse of some Political Terms. If Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis were alive today he would have the right to protest 
not merely against the abuse of such political terms as dic- 
tatorship and democracy, but likewise against the abuse of 
such purely historical expressions as medieval and Middle 


Ages. 
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“Recently,” said Mr. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior, in a speech that has been given national and even 
international publicity, “it has come to be believed by many 
that we must go back to the Middle Ages to find a pattern 
into which the political life of the present European dictator- 
ships will properly fit, but this is an insult to the Middle 
Ages.” Mr. Ickes mentioned no names; although any one 
with an interest in the public declarations of our most promi- 
nent citizens will easily recall a dozen who, within the last 
few months, have been guilty either explicitly or by implica- 
tion of this “insult to the Middle Ages.” But what is hardly 
less amusing than amazing is that Mr. Ickes himself followed 
his protest against the insult by the curiously condescending 
remark: “During the Middle Ages, the human spirit, although 
cold and numbed and living under a heavy fog of ignorance 
and superstition, was groping toward the light, even if dimly 
seen, of a better day.” 

It is a fair presumption that, in a speech dealing with the 
Nazi persecution of the Jews, Mr. Ickes had in mind, when 
he spoke of ignorance, political ignorance and in particular 
ignorance of the notion of democracy; and when he spoke of 
superstition, Mr. Ickes presumably meant some benighted 
notion of man’s relation to his Creator. Mr. Ickes’ “better 
day” alludes, no doubt, to what we now call the modern age. 
And if these presumptions are well founded it becomes inter- 
esting to compare and contrast what was said by Mr. Ickes on 
December 18 with what was written, the day before, by one 
of the most penetrating of modern American publicists (New 
York Herald Tribune) : 


What separates us from the totalitarian regimes is our belief that man 
does not belong to the state. . . . But if we are to be clear about what that 
really means we must say also what it is that man does belong to. . . . The 
authors of our liberties were accustomed to say . . . that man belonged to 
his Creator, and that since he has, therefore, an immortal soul, he possessed 
inalienable rights as a person which no power on earth had the right to 
violate. . . . The decay of decency in the modern age, the rebellion against 
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law and good faith, the treatment of human beings as things, as the mere 
instruments of power and ambition, is without doubt the consequence of the 
decay of the belief in man as something more than an animal animated by 
highly conditioned reflexes and chemical reactions. ... This is the for- 
gotten foundation of democracy in the only sense in which democracy is 
truly valid, and of liberty in the only sense in which it can hope to endure. 
The liberties we talk about defending today were established by men who 
took their conception of man from the great central religious tradition of 
Western civilization, and the liberties we inherit can almost certainly not 
survive the abandonment of that tradition. 


There can be no doubt about what Mr. Walter Lippmann 
had in mind when he wrote of the “conception of man from 
the great central religious tradition of Western civilization” ; 
he was thinking, to use the memorable phrase of Henry 
Adams, of “the point of history when man held the highest 
idea of himself as a unit in a unified universe.”” That concep- 
tion of man is the medieval conception of man; and the Mid- 
dle Ages, like every other age, must be judged by their con- 
ception of man. 

But that raises the question: what, then, is the true meaning 
of the term medieval? Does that word properly apply to 
such a civilization and culture as Mr. Lippmann had in mind 
when he implied that the loss of the medieval code and creed 
has been the cause of modern political chaos; or does it prop- 
erly describe some period of history, real or romantic, which 
Mr. Ickes had in his mind (or imagination) when he spoke 
of “the human spirit, although cold and numbed and living 
under a heavy fog of ignorance and superstition”? 

The answer, of course, lies neither with Mr. Lippmann nor 
with Mr. Ickes, but with those authoritative historians whose 
knowledge of the facts gives them a right to pronounce on 
the meaning of the word. Every one remembers the vehement 
impatience of that Bishop of Oxford who was one of the most 
learned medievalists of the nineteenth century: “I am sick of 
hearing about sacerdotalism and mediaevalism from men who 
scarcely know how to spell the words.” (And, of course, 
Bishop Stubbs was not objecting to a recognized American 
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spelling of the word medieval.) Or, to take a lay scholar, 
nearer to our own day, who does not remember the warning 
issued by the English critic Sir Walter Raleigh: 


It is only the best scholars (and some simple human beings quite unscholar- 
ly) who do not fall into the trap presented by the words “Middle Ages” and 
“medieval.” The Middle Ages were inhabited, not by a strange people 
across a dark frontier, but by ourselves. The frontier was built (and the 
name invented) by the arrogance of the newly intoxicated Renaissance. 


Within two weeks of the publication of the remarks both 
of Mr. Ickes and Mr. Lippmann, members of fourteen his- 
torical societies assembled from every state in the Union to 
share in the fifty-third annual meeting of the American His- 
torical Association. If any body of men is to settle for us in 
America the meaning of such words as medieval and Middle 
Ages it should surely be such a group as met in Chicago in 
the last week of last December. One of the lectures delivered 
before that body of professional historians dealt with “Tech- 
nology in the Middle Ages.” Professor Lynn White was able 
to show that even the Dark Ages (let alone the Middle Ages), 
far from witnessing a technological decline, mark a very con- 
siderable advance over the technics of the Roman Empire; 
and that the full Middle Ages built, for the first time in his- 
tory, a complex and subtle civilization which rested not on 
the backs of sweating slaves or coolies but primarily on non- 
human sources of power. The Middle Ages, in a word, were 
“modern” on the most modern of all standards of judgment. 
The main address delivered before the Mediaeval Academy 
of America reenforced the lesson. It was entitled “Progress 
in the Dark Ages.” ‘There was much else that our popular 
public speakers could have learned from lectures on “The 
Medieval City” or “The Crusades Reappraised” or “From 
Gildas to Bede.” Those who heard Doctor Hajo Holborn 
speak on “The Humanism of the 15th and early 16th Centuries 
and its Effects on the Rise of Nationalism” will have no doubts 
as to whether contemporary totalitarian extravagances repre- 
sent a “return to” or a deliberate departure from the Middle 
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Ages and the medieval conceptions of man and the state. And 
again, those who imagine that medievalism and modernism 
stand to each other as darkness to light or as wrong to right 
or as ugly to beautiful might well have pondered with profit 
Dr. Gershoy’s “Reflections on Enlightened Despotism in Ger- 
many” and Dr. Artz’ discussion of “Bonapartism and Dicta- 
torship” or Dr. Knight’s “Critique of the Economic Inter- 
pretation of History.” It is the modern things and thoughts 
that turn out to be dark and wrong and ugly. 

Mr. Ickes imagined something even worse than “medieval,” 
namely, “a period of history when man was unlettered, be- 
nighted and bestial.” Informed historians will wonder 
whether it is either wise or warranted to apply such a term 
as bestial to any documented period of human history. 
What is more certain is that individual speakers of our own 
period of history reveal themselves if not as “unlettered and 
benighted” at least as “living under a heavy fog of ignorance” 
when they talk, as they have been talking of late, with con- 
tempt of medieval life and thought. 

GERALD G. WALSH. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE NEW DEAL 


Recently considerable stir has been caused by the action of 
Assistant Attorney General Thurman W. Arnold against the 
American Medical Association and the District of Columbia 
Medical Society. The charge is rather startling. It accuses 
the medical profession of violating the anti-trust law. 

When considered in the light of that delightful book The 
Horse and Buggy Doctor by Dr. Arthur E. Hertzler the 
charge sounds absolutely ridiculous. On the other hand when 
one looks at the matter from the technical standpoint of a 
monopoly we can easily see some grounds for the upheaval. 
But after all the medical profession does have a monopoly 
on medical affairs just as much as railroad engineers are a 
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rather crucial factor in the question of running or not running 
the locomotives of the country. 

The sentiment aroused throughout the country by this 
incident has been intense and also very varied. Some editors 
condemn the doctors for being too conservative, for trying to 
protect their own interests, and for impeding progress. But 
such attitudes are rare. The more general opinion seems to 
be that the New Deal is making a distinct effort to force 
socialized medicine, or even state medicine, on the refractory 
profession. It was even suggested that the government might 
drop the suit if the association would change its attitude 
toward health groups. 

The medical profession has been violently criticized for 
opposing state medicine or socializing the whole profession. 
The question may be asked however, is this the best way to 
solve the problem of bringing patients-who-pay to doctors 
who need pay and of bringing competent doctors to those who 
need first-class care? The doctors realize the difficulty. The 
majority of them suffer by the unequal distribution of paying 
patients, non-paying patients and no patients at all. But they 
prefer to suffer while maintaining an ideal which they con- 
sider essential to the moral integrity of the profession. 

The Church has also been criticized for its stand on educa- 
tion. She has high ideals to safeguard and she watches most 
carefully for the intruding wedge of government domination. 
An apparently innocent law may be packed with educational 
dynamite and it behooves the Church to be on her guard con- 
stantly. Is she reactionary? Is she ultra-conservative? Is 
she throwing obstacles in the way of educational advance- 
ment? We do not think so. 

The Catholic schools would not object to help from the gov- 
ernment—in fact they have often sought such help, as in Ohio 
—but a participation in the tax returns is only legitimate 
expectation. The medical profession is not opposed to gov- 
ernment aid, either for the indigent patient, or for themselves 
more directly, but they do resent regimentation of a debasing 
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nature. They see inevitable consequences of socialized state 
medicine and they are quite within their rights in laying down 
rules which are designed to protect them against those results. 

Perhaps the profession has become unduly aroused at times 
and thought they saw the big bad wolf of socialization ap- 
proaching when it happened to be merely the harmless hare 
of medical care carried on by an organized, trustworthy 
group. 

Whatever we think of the high cost of medical care—and 
the average citizen has plenty to think—we can readily appre- 
ciate the desire of the medical profession to keep its standards 
high. We can also appreciate the difficulty of keeping to 
these standards if politics are allowed to dominate the field. 

W. D. O'LEARY. 


A KING AND HIS PEOPLE 


That Christ, the God-man, isa King is an idea as old as 
Christian theology. The establishment of His kingdom, and 
the proofs of His title to kingship, are multiplied in the pro- 
phetical books and triumphantly announced in the New Testa- 
ment. The Fathers of the Church witness unanimously to His 
kingly prerogatives; the whole body of the faithful sense the 
reality of His leadership. It is true that the institution of the 
liturgical feast of Christ the King was reserved to our own day. 
But no age in the long history of the Church has failed to rec- 
ognize in the manger of Bethlehem and on the cross of Calvary 
the presence of divine royalty. 

From this fact of Christ’s kingship there follows a con- 
clusion, a correlative which strangely has received scant at- 
tention from theologians. This omission—we might almost 
call it neglect—has been scored recently by a Benedictine theo- 
logian, the Abbot Vonier, in his book The People of God. He 
complains, not without reason, that although systematic the- 
ology has carefully and richly developed the concept of the 
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Church, it has paid too little attention to a truth intimately re- 
lated to the Church, yet different in viewpoint, particularly in 
the appeal it might hold for the individual Christian and his 
ideal of service. 

This valuable truth is that Christ’s kingship implies a sub- 
ject people, not in any metaphorical sense, but in rigid reality. 
Christ is King over a people, a body of subjects, just as strictly 
as is any human sovereign. Fundamentally that people is the 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. But there is emphasized 
in the term people the idea of a visible society of human 
beings, subject to one ruler, and forming a distinct, supra-ter- 
ritorial, supra-natural nation. 

As Abbot Vonier points out, it may be more difficult to de- 
velop with theological exactness the concept of a “people” 
than to build up the grand conceptual structure of the Church. 
But it is an idea pregnant with meanings that can provide 
Christians with the inspiration and courage that our day de- 
mands of them. 

The attack of the enemy today is quite different from that of 
the Reformers. They sought to divide the corporate body of 
the Church, the “Ecclesia Una.” Today there is first and fore- 
most atheistic Communism, ruthlessly suppressing all religion. 
And there is secondly the insidious campaign of the totalita- 
rian state, to deprive individual Christians of the right and 
privilege of belonging to a true, though supra-territorial so- 
ciety. Totalitarianism would confine religion within the four 
walls of a church. It would and does restrict the definition of 
religion to a relation of the individual to God alone, with high 
disregard for the second great commandment which links in- 
dividuals in Christian charity and justice with one another. It 
would usurp complete control and regulation of social inter- 
course, supervise tyrannically the home and the school, and di- 
rect their activities exclusively for the good of the state. It 
brands Catholic Action as a political movement and as an 
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enemy of the state, because Catholic Action seeks to spread de- 
votion to and service of an alien sovereign. 

The only answer to such wholesale aggression is a solidarity 
of opinion, service and purpose that will strengthen the indi- 
vidual Christian with an awareness of his power and position. 
The realization that he is not an isolated fighter, that his voice 
is not lost in this modern wilderness, but that he represents a 
People, may not win him immunity from persecution. But it 
will undoubtedly be a prop to his spirit when the powers of 
darkness seek him as a victim of their malice. It can light in 
his heart the flame of a divine patriotism. It can assure him 
that he is one of many who serve the same sovereign, and in- 
spire him to glory in that service. It can make him feel a sense 
of unity with all who work and perhaps suffer that the nation 
of Christ, His people, may endure. There is strength in num- 
bers, a mighty moral factor against any enemy. And there is 
courage for the individual who is conscious that he is one of a 
brotherhood, and champion for a host. 

Popularization of this doctrine would raise again the age- 
old cry that allegiance to two sovereign authorities is impos- 
sible. The Christian apologist would again be busy explaining 
how one not only can but should “render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” And 
the individual devout Christian would continue to answer the 
difficulty by simply serving God and country. 

Repeatedly in his great Encyclicals the Holy Father has in- 
sisted upon the fact that lasting social reform must be preceded 
by a revival of religion. The key to the solution of our social 
ills lies ultimately in personal holiness, in the sincere effort of 
each and all to live the whole Christian life, which means ser- 
vice of God and of our neighbor. Surely there is power and 
efficacy for this end also, in a deep appreciation that Christ- 
ians are a People, divinely chosen. It is a message that waits 


for pens to write it, and voices to proclaim it. 
ROBERT A. HEWITT. 





Racial Truth and Racist Error 


JOHN LAFARGE 


certain essential issues in the matter of racism, as a 

topic of immediate and universal interest. Discussions 
on racism are one more proof added to many which abound 
at this time: that ideas abstract or unattractive in themselves 
become absorbingly interesting, once they take effect, as most 
of them do sooner or later, in political action. Racist notions 
had existed for a long time in Germany. They were current 
before the World War. Emperor William II, it is said, was 
so captivated by the writings of Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain that he had passages from them read aloud to the Im- 
perial family when they sat at dinner. Even in this country 
there has long been a certain production of racist literature, 
that until of late did not create as much interest as did Single 
Tax or the Kneipp Cure. 

Once we found, however, that a world Power is being gov- 
erned on the suppositions of racism; that Jews, whose fate 
always concerns us in one way or another, were being furiously 
persecuted in its name, and that this persecution is spreading 
to Christianity itself; that racism is used as the main plea for 
the alterations in the map of Europe, and that an active racist 
propaganda is being waged within our own country, it became 
an intensely vital issue. It became still more vital when we 
discovered that in this country our political, our social and 
even our religious attitude towards large and important 
groups of our population is, and has for a long time been, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, affected by racist ideas; that they 
are flatly taken for granted by millions of Americans who 
never heard the word, many of them people easily roused to 
fanaticism and violence. The situation, therefore, calls for a 
close scrutiny of the idea, that we may know not only what we 


6 purpose of the following discussion is to clarify 
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reject, but why we reject it. Also, that we may clearly ascer- 
tain if any residue of truth lies in the racist concept. 


THE RACIST DOCTRINE 


Common to all men at all times is the idea that an individ- 
ual, lowly in himself, may derive a certain dignity from the 
fact of kinship and descent, as he may derive a dignity from 
many other accidental circumstances: from his possessions or 
social position; his political power; from his stature and ap- 
pearance, his intelligence or creative ability, his skill and 
physical prowess; his moral virtues. Racism, however, is con- 
cerned with no accidental circumstances or any moral or ac- 
quired traits. It is concerned with the essential worth of man, 
that which makes him necessarily and inevitably superior or 
inferior to his fellows. That essential worth it places wholly 
in the fact of physical, biological inheritance, in the “blood” 
which he shares as member of a race. Since man’s essential 
worth is determined by his biological inheritance of “blood,” 
so all moral or spiritual values, whether of the individual or 
society, arise solely from the fact of physical descent. Race, 
understood in this rigid and limited fashion, is the sole 
standard of individual and social morality. Those acts, those 
laws, those institutions are socially valuable which help to 
propagate the race; to build up the more perfect physique of 
the race—making its youth of either sex stronger and more 
beautiful and powerful—or which create pride and race-con- 
sciousness among its members, with a corresponding repulsion 
for all things and persons that are foreign to the race. 

Racism differs from mere pride of kin and family first, in 
its rigidly physical or materialistic basis; second, in its setting 
up an absolute, to which all else in Heaven and on earth is 
referred: a purely racial God. It is because racism is an 
absolute that racism tends to develop into a religion—or 
what takes the place of a religion. The driving power of 
German racism derived in no small measure from its 
“myth” character. It is rooted in a whole world of highly 
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imaginative legend, custom, song and story. Myths are not 
made to order, they grow, and the German race myth has 
grown out of the rich soil of German romanticism. That soil 
was abundantly fertilized by tears of resentment over the 
humiliations, injustices and misunderstandings of the World 
War and its sequels, as well as by counter-legends concerning 
the malice of other races and nations.’ 

It is clear that any such teaching is in open contradiction 
with the teachings of natural reason and of the Christian 
Faith concerning the human race and the human person. In 
the words of Cardinal Goncalves Cerejeira, Patriarch of 
Lisbon, in his Pastoral of November 18, 1938,’ Catholicism 
“cannot refrain from denouncing the error of Racism, for this 
error is the denial of the dogma of Christian Redemption 
that extends to all races, which, in turn, as creatures of God, 
find, without distinction, in the Blood of Christ an equal 
source of grace and regeneration.” 

Further—as far as Communism is concerned, 


the Church of Christ has condemned it not in order to save the strong-boxes 
of the rich, but because it is contrary to nature and to God. No one has 
fought it more than the Pope, as a mortal danger for Christian civilization. 
But no less menacing, although up to the present time it has used less violent 
yet more intelligent means, is a regime based on materialism, even though it is 
full of religious mysticism, which destroys in men’s consciences their Christ- 
ian heritage. By different means, arising from the ideas of class or of race, it 
erects with equal harshness and at the sacrifice of the human person liberated 
through Christ, an altar consecrated to a new God. ... 

A divinized State claims absolute Divine rights. This is a totally new con- 
ception of society and of life. God, if He exists at all, reveals Himself in a 
sublimated conscience of the nation and the race. 


THE VERDICT OF SCIENCE 


Racism, however, appeals to a certain unscientific theory, 


1For a detailed and documented account of the history, development and psycho- 
logy of Nazi racism drawn from the utterances of its leaders, cf. Aurel Kolnai, The 


War Against the West (Viking Press, 1938). 
2Documentation Catholique. No. 886, Cols. 1502ff. 
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an anthropological and ethnological doctrine. If this doctrine 
is true, racism derives therefrom immense prestige in the 
minds of the modern multitudes who reject the Christian 
teachings, who are incapable of rational and ordered thinking 
in the field of ontology, natural theology and ethics, yet who 
accept as gospel truth any of the generally accepted conclu- 
sions of experimental scientists. If, however, modern anthro- 
pological and ethnological science refuses to allow any 
foundation to racism out of its own findings, our rejection of 
the racist theory from other sources receives added con- 
firmation. 

Moreover, rejection of racism still leaves us with the con- 
crete problems of the relations of the different races in the 
world or within the boundaries of a given country. While 
Christian teaching concerning the unity of the human race, 
the brotherhood of man and the dignity of the human person 
supply the unalterable principles concerning these relations, 
the scientifically ascertainable facts concerning the validity 
and permanence of racial inheritance greatly aid in the appli- 
cation of those principles to the contacts of daily life. 

In parenthesis let us observe that the rigid materialism, 
which is professed by so many of the leaders of modern 
anthropology and ethnology, appears to them now in a new 
and very painful light. For the first time in their history 
they find their own sciences attacked, even their persons 
assaulted, imprisoned or exiled, in Germany and in Soviet 
Russia, in the name of that very materialism which was once 
hailed as a liberation from the shackles of “medieval” 
spiritualism and taboo. They discover that the assault upon 
the spiritual is likewise an assault upon the freedom of science 
as well. This lesson was long proclaimed by Catholic scien- 
tists, but until of late the ears of the modern scientific world 
have been passionately closed to it. 

It seems, therefore, as a sort of amende honorable to such 
past attitudes, and a recognition of the fellowship of spiritual 
and religious knowledge with the findings of dispassionate 
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and painstaking empirical research, that the American 
Anthropological Association, at its meeting in New York City 
on December 28, published as the findings of a committee 
headed by a Catholic priest, the Rev. Dr. John M. Cooper, 
of the Catholic University of America, the following state- 
ments on racism from the scientific standpoint: 


Whereas, the prime requisites of science are the honest and unbiased search 
for truth and the freedom to proclaim such truth when discovered and known, 


and 
Whereas, anthropology in many countries is being conscripted and its data 
distorted and misinterpreted to serve the cause of an unscientific racialism 


rather than the cause of truth; 

Be it Resolved, That the American Anthropological Association repudiates 
such racialism and adheres to the following statement of facts: 

(1) Race involves the inheritance of similar physical variations by large 
groups of mankind, but its psychological and cultural connotations, if they ex- 
ist, have not been ascertained by science. 

(2) The terms Aryan and Semitic have no racial significance whatsoever. 
They simply denote linguistic families. 

(3) Anthropology provides no scientific basis for discrimination against any 
people on the ground of racial inferiority, religious affiliation or linguistic 


heritage. 


This excellent resumé may, then, be clarified by some fur- 
ther observations. 


RACE AS A SOCIAL GROUP 


The expression “race” (French race, Italian razza), is fairly 
modern, first appearing in the English language about 300 
years ago. In its present usage it is a transfer to humankind 
of a term used to designate physically differing strains of 
animals. It differs from older group terms, such. as the 
Roman word genus, by its emphasis on physical traits inherited 
and shared by a large group of people, such as the color and 
hair of the Negro, the slant eyes of the Oriental, etc. 

Where the physical traits are evidently the result of the 
present or recent environment or living conditions, the term 
race would not apply. A large group of factory workers, e.g., 
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as in parts of Great Britain or Germany, who are physically 
undersized because of the malnutrition and unsanitary en- 
vironment to which their immediate progenitors were subject, 
would hardly be designated as a race, even though these traits 
in their case are wide-spread and inherited.° 

If used merely to indicate that a well-defined social group 
possess, generally speaking, certain noticeable physical traits 
due to inheritance from a remote past, the term race implies no 
social theory. It is merely a convenient way of designating a 
certain group of people; more properly recognizing an ethnic 
group. It implies no theory as to the origin of these traits; nor 
does it imply that they, or any one of them is, universally and 
necessarily possessed by every member of the group. We speak, 
therefore, of the colored or Negro race in the United States 
without implying that every Negro is necessarily black. These 
traits, however, are sufficiently common to identify the group. 

A very definite social theory, however, is implied when it 
is held that certain psychological and cultural connotations, 
even certain moral characteristics, are necessarily found in 
every individual who shows these well-known physical traits, 
and found precisely because of this physical inheritance. With 
his inherited black skin, for instance, such an individual neces- 
sarily inherits, in this theory, the psychological trait of cheer- 
fulness or love of dance, as a physical, not a merely social in- 
heritance. 

A still more positive social theory is implied by the idea 
that these physically inherited psychological or cultural traits 
of their nature fix large groups of people in certain definite 
categories of inferiority or superiority, from which no indi- 
vidual of the group can possibly emerge. The individual can- 
not emerge from this inferior condition, because he has no 
control over his physical inheritance. He is supposed, there- 


3There is, however, a wider, practically figurative use of “race” to denote merely 
a group of people with a common origin, physical or even spiritual, without refer- 
ence to physical traits; such as the expression “the French-Canadian race”; the 
“Italian race”; the “race of poets,” etc. Cf. J. LaFarge, Interracial Justice, pp. 10ff. 


(The America Press, 1937). 
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fore, to be bound by a rigid law of the blood, which determines 
his psychological and thereby his moral being. This theory is 
particularly emphatic when its fatalistic doctrine is extended 
to cover every person who is even related to persons bearing 
these physical characteristics, even though the individual may 
not exhibit them in his own person; when the stigma of in- 
feriority is attached to the group as a group, regardless of the 
degree to which any one type of physical traits is generalized 
among its members. 

The Negro group in the United States, for instance, num- 
bering some 13,000,000 persons, or one-tenth of the total popu- 
lation, is designated by no known standard of physical traits. 
Large numbers of Negroes are not black. A considerable num- 
ber are purely white in their complexion. Nor is any other of 
the supposed distinctive physical traits universally found, such 
as kinky hair, Negroid features, etc. Nevertheless, in the racist 
theory, all are affected inevitably and alike by the same un- 
alterable physical and cultural traits, from which there can be 
no escape through any alteration of environment or any act or 
self-discipline of the individual.’ 

The scientific critique of, such a theory is simply to deny its 
suppositions until they are proved. So far, after half a century 
of minute research and experimentation, anthropology has 
been totally unable 

(1) in general to establish definite conclusions as to the in- 
heritance, over any series of generations, of psychic and cul- 
tural traits; and to establish 

(2) any correlation between the inheritance of physical 
variations and the possession of psychic or cultural traits, or 
their transmission from one generation to another; and 

(3) in particular, any such correlation in the case of the 


4“Tt is not necessary ... to point out that there is no such thing as a ‘typical 
Negro’—that there exist within the colored population the same wide variations of 
type as exist in the white population. Recent studies by Dr. O. H. Klineberg of 
Columbia University and other eminent psychologists furnish ample evidence to 
establish this point.” Report of the New York State Temporary Commission on the 


Urban Colored Population, 1938, p. 19. 
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Negro group in the United States, as the chief subject of ob- 
servation and experimentation. 

For this reason, as the aforementioned resolution pointed 
out, “anthropology provides no scientific basis for discrimina- 
tion against any people on the ground of racial inferiority.” 

There is no scientific basis, just as there is no moral or re- 
ligious basis, for refusing to a Negro access to a paying job on 
the ground that he is racially a Negro, that he is a man who 
has inherited from his African forebears certain outward traits 
of build or appearance. Science flatly denies that there is any 
inherent connection between the color of his skin or the shape 
of his skull and any psychic traits which would necessarily dis- 
qualify him from any type of occupation for which people 
with other physical makeup may be qualified. 

This lack of scientific basis for race discrimination, does not, 
however, conflict with the obvious fact that the members of a 
depressed social group will suffer inconveniences which attend 
a backward economic or cultural condition. The individual 
Negro, for instance, may be disqualified for a job because in 
his own person he exemplifies the educational and cultural dis- 
advantages of his group: he is untrained; he brings with him 
certain habits from his or his parents’ rural environment; he 
shares their depressed outlook on life. What science condemns 
as inconsistent with ascertainable fact; what religion con- 
demns as inconsistent with justice and charity, is the insistence 
that every individual who shares the racial inheritance of the 
group must necessarily share the inconveniences of the group 
which are due not to “biological” but to historic causes. Sci- 
entific honesty as well as Christian justice demand that in pro- 
portion as each individual, through his own character, virtue 
and industry, conquers in his own person the depressed condi- 
tion of his racial group, he shall receive from his fellow men 
the recognition to which his abilities entitle him. This is the 
principle underlying the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the instance of Lloyd Gaines, the young 
Negro who applied for admission to the Law School of the 
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University of Missouri on the simple ground that he had com- 
plied with the requirements prescribed by the State of Mis- 
souri for those of its citizens who wished to study law.” 


CATHOLIC ATTITUDE TOWARDS RACIAL GROUPS 


It is evident, therefore, that the attitude of a more priv- 
ileged section of society towards a depressed social group will 
be totally different as the idea of racism does or does not pre- 
vail. In the racist theory, any attempt to lift up the condition 
of that social group to a condition of equality with the rest of 
society is time totally lost. They can never hope to share in 
the educational facilities, the opportunities for livelihood, the 
cultural progress enjoyed by the rest of society, because they 
are stamped by their blood as essentially inferior. All that 
could be done with them would be to train them to certain 
menial tasks, or ostracize them from society; and any attempt 
to go beyond that should be drastically repressed. Just such a 
concept governed the ruthless colonial policy of Karl Peters, 
former Governor of Tanganyika, in the days when it was a 
German colony; and would undoubtedly be revived in any 
project to commit again the natives of Africa to the mercies of 
the Nazi regime. Such a doctrine is in open contradiction to 
the missionary doctrine and the missionary policy of the 
Church. Her doctrine refuses to deny to any individual the 
possibility of sharing in the fullest degree of the Church’s re- 
ligious and sacramental life." Her policy, while frankly recog- 
nizing the great difficulty that attends the adjustment to one 
another of large social groups on different educational and 


5Cf. Interracial Review, Vol. XII, No. 1, p. 16. 

8Cf. Canon 305, Codex Juris Canonici: Studiosissime curent, onerata graviter corum 
conscientia, ut ex Christianis indigenis seu incolis suae regionis probati clerici rite 
instituantur ac sacerdotio initientur. Charles Augustine, O.S.B. (Commentary on the 
Code, Vol. I, p. 320), points that a decree of Propaganda, November 23, 1845, en- 
joined that natives should be trained and employed, not only in inferior mission work, 
but also as missionaries, and even as Vicars or Prefects Apostolic. The contrary 
practice was condemned as opposed to the policy of the Holy See and out of keeping 
with the spirit of the sacred ministry. Cf. Interracial Justice, pp. 161ff. 
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cultural levels within the same body politic, strenuously works 

(1) to raise the cultural level of the entire group, as a neces- 
sary condition for the practice of the Christian virtues, the 
protection of the Christian family, and unfolding of the com- 
munal religious life of the Catholic Church; and 

(2) to give every possible opportunity and recognition to 
each and every individual whose unusual virtue or talents en- 
able him to rise above the level of the group; and thereby 

(3) to develop within the group itself an elite of leaders 
and apostles who will bring to their own group the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ. 

The Christian and Catholic missionary position, founded 
upon faith in the supernatural equality of destiny brought to 
each soul by the Redemption; upon hope in the power of that 
Faith and the grace of the Sacraments to overcome the cul- 
tural wounds inflicted upon large social groups by centuries of 
isolation from the general historical process of mankind; and 
upon charity which, as Saint Thomas Aquinas says, burns most 
brightly when it encounters the greatest obstacles, is totally 
opposed to the frank pessimism of the racist theory. 

The word pessimism is used advisedly. Racism, as a mere 
instrument of political power, offers a handy weapon to be 
used against any racial element in the community whose pres- 
ence is unwelcome to the dominant group. But it is more than 
a mere political weapon. As a theory of society it is a funda- 
mentally pessimistic protest against the violently unreal ma- 
terialistic optimism of Utopian socialism and Marxianism. 
Maritain calls racism “above all an irrational reaction.” It 
is a “pathological protest of nature” against an ideal which has 
been “unfaithful to itself, and, so far, artificial and hypo- 
critical.” It is a “terrible revenge” of the human spirit against 
“a false wisdom which humiliates and deceives it.’” | 

Contrasting with racism, which ignores historical reality 
in favor of a supposed fatal law of the blood, is the actual 


7J. Maritain, in The Review of Politics, January, 1939, pp. 11 and 12. 
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historical experience which recognizes certain positive values 
passed on by inheritance in social groups. How much of this 
inheritance may in any way be attached to inherited physical 
traits, Anlagen, in the expression of such anthropologists as 
Wilhelm Schmidt, remains a matter of pure conjecture. The 
common historical experience, however, of large social groups, 
has brought to them its gifts as well as its sorrows. Many have 
learned an extraordinary cheerfulness and endurance under 
physical and mental suffering; great perseverance and re- 
sourcefulness in overcoming their natural handicaps. They 
have formed their legends and heroes; in some cases their art, 
music, and literature of the exile or the ghetto. The question 
of preserving this sound and positive racial heritage, while 
escaping from the bondage of racial disadvantages, is one of 
the most delicate and difficult problems in the field of educa- 
tion. Neglect of this problem caused great spiritual losses to 
some of the immigrant groups to this country, who fell into a 
false dilemma: either to forget completely the cultural back- 
ground of their former country, under the plea of complete 
Americanization; or else to isolate themselves from American 
national life, secular and religious, forming a state within a 


State. 


Is THE JEWISH QUESTION RACIAL? 


Space permits me merely to touch briefly upon two of the 
many questions which remain as a corollary to the preceding. 

1. In what sense is the Jewish question—the relation of the 
Jews to the non-Jewish members of the community—a racial 
question? . 

The Jewish question, as such, is not a racial question, save 
that it is involved with some of the mistaken theories of race. 

(a) The question of race and racial theory cannot be ig- 
nored in the case of the Jews, for the simple reason that the 
Jews are now being persecuted in Germany precisely on racial 
grounds. Even if the ultimate motive for this persecution be 
economic, as some claim, or political, the former reasons as- 
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signed for the anti-Jewish measures and legislation are taken 
strictly from the racist gospel. Evidence of this is the legisla- 
tion concerning matrimony and the refusal to accord different 
status to baptized Jews; alleging in all cases a fixed, inescap- 
able biological inheritance, regardless of personal qualifica- 
tions or the influence of the environment. 

If racism in Germany had not been favored as a means of 
attack upon the Jews, it is doubtful whether it would ever have 
advanced beyond the status of a mere speculation; as in this 
country nobody would have been interested in the writings of 
the ante-bellum race theorists had they not served as a con- 
venient justification for continuing the institution of com- 
mercialized slavery. 

The refutation, therefore, of racism by religion, social 
ethics and science deprives anti-Semitism of its major instru- 
ment of warfare: and in this negative sense the race question 
is of vital interest to the problem of the Jews. The idea of 
race, however, has little if anything positive to contribute to 
the question of the Jewish people. 

(b) In the first place, the mere fact of a biological inheri- 
tance is totally incapable of explaining the continued existence 
of the Jews as a close-knit, recognizable social group, through 
thousands of years, dispersed as they are over all the countries 
of the globe. The effect is entirely disproportionate to any 
assignable non-supernatural cause. It is entirely out of pro- 
portion to what history and anthropology reveal as to the op- 
eration of biological laws in the case of the countless other 
national or racial groups. Once they were faced by national 
ruin or dispersion, none of these groups were able to preserve 
their national self-consciousness to an extent even remotely 
comparable to that of the Jews. A classic example thereof is 
the case of the Egyptians, who remained homogeneous in race, 
culture, language, religion, government and territory for many 
thousands of years, yet who lost their national identity in a 
few centuries under Greek and Roman conquests. If biology 
explains the Jews, it must be itself a biology totally suz generis, 
and therefore merely begs the question. 
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(c) The same inconclusiveness confronts us, when anthro- 
pological science attempts to correlate inherited physical traits 
observed in the case of the Jews with definite psychic or moral 
characteristics. Certain outward appearances are found joined 
to certain social and religious traits, as is evident, and some of 
these appearances have been inherited from one generation to 
another over a long period of time. 

(1) There is no indication that the mental or psychic traits 
are connected by any causal link with the purely physical 
characteristics. Cultural and social conditions, religious be- 
liefs and attitudes are potent in producing widely diffused 
states of mind; much more potent, as a rule, than any mere 
physical accidents. Bring up a child, for instance, with the 
idea that he is socially superior (or inferior) to all the world 
around him, and it will reflect itself in every trait of his con- 
duct, regardless of whether his hair is blonde or black; his 
chin prognathous or his nose aquiline. 

(2) The origin of the physical traits is itself obscure. How 
many of them are truly “genotypes,” due to primitive racial 
inheritance? How many are “phenotypes,” physical appear- 
ances induced by social environment and the reactions against 
it, by economic conditions and mental attitudes, and passed 
on from one generation to another, but ceasing when, for a 
few generations, the contributing influence is removed? Of 
those physical traits which might fall into the genotype order, 
how many are properly Jewish, and not due to immixture of 
other races and bloods to such an extent that they have become 
popularly identified with the Jews? 

(3) Whatever primitive Jewish stock existed, has through 
the ages become so mixed with all the races of the world that 
the Jewish community, as it exists today, is probably one of 
the most racially diversified imaginable. Here, again, the 
racial diversification, parallel with the linguistic and national, 
is vividly contrasted with the extremely cohesive consciousness 
of the Jewish group: there is a total disproportion between 
alleged cause and evident effect. 
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(d) Jewish cohesion and group-consciousness, therefore, 
must be explained upon very different grounds from the totally 
inadequate one of racial inheritance. To determine what those 
grounds may be, lies outside of a discussion of racism, and 
enters into the much wider field of the mystery of the Jewish 
people and their relation, in God’s Providence, to Christianity. 
Whatever may be the efficient or formal cause of the Jewish 
group as a group—a matter which I do not attempt to explain 
—practically speaking, from the standpoint of Christian so- 
ciology, the Jewish group presents many of the well-known 
ethical problems of a racial group. In their case, as in the 
case of the ethnic groups of our nation and of the world, there 
is the problem of inter-group adjustment; the problem of 
social or anti-social traits being heightened by civic ostracism 
and persecution, thereby creating a vicious circle; the same 
damage to group relations and to the peace of society as a 
whole being created by the circulation of legends and cal- 
umnies; the same need for self-restraint on the part of the 
minority as well as of the majority elements. 

(e) Therefore, while in no wise a racial problem in the 
sense of the mistaken racist theory; while not even a problem 
of racial groups in the sense of such evident racial groups as 
the Negro or the Indian; while complicated with tremendous 
and transcendent factors of religion and Weltanschauung, the 
question of the Jews in our midst as a practical problem of 
civic harmony and adjustment receives some light from the 
Christian interracial program; particularly where that pro- 
gram insists, as it must, upon the essential dignity of all human 
persons, and their right to equal justice and all-embracing 
charity on the part of Catholics and Christians, regardless of 
the lines of race, color, or spiritual status. 


POSITIVE CONTENT OF RACE CONCEPT 


2. May we speak of a true racism, with a positive content? 
We may speak of a true positive doctrine with regard to 
race, both from the natural, sociological standpoint, and from 
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that of the supernatural revelation as to the unity and destiny 
of mankind. Whether we wish to give this doctrine the title 
of “true racism” is a matter of preference, concerning which 
opinions will doubtless differ. 

(a) However uncertain and ineffective may be the ties that 
unite humankind according to blood or natural origin, our 
Christian Faith teaches us that we are bound together in 
Christ, through the Blood of His Redemption, in a bond so in- 
timate, so perfect and so vital in its nature that, in order to 
express it, our Saviour uses the simile of the mystic Vine, into 
whose stock we are engrafted. The Apostle Saint Paul uses 
the simile of a Body—not a corporal body, but a spiritually 
constituted Body. We are born—reborn—into this great 
family of Christ through Baptism; and this rebirth takes 
place through the efficacy of the Blood of the Redeemer, there- 
by raising us to a higher category of humanity, to be, as Saint 
Peter says, “‘a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy 
nation, a purchased people.” All these circumstances, this re- 
birth, this causality through the Blood of Christ, this elevation 
to a higher life are, in a sense, a parallel to the dark traits of 
the racist doctrine. As Communism grimly caricatures the 
community and equality of mankind in the Redemption, so 
racism caricatures the unity and dignity of mankind in the 
Blood of Christ. 

Speaking to the priests of his archdiocese,* Cardinal van 
Roey, Archbishop of Malines, developed the wealth of the- 
ological doctrine which is to be found in the Church’s “doc- 
trine of blood,” which is the very opposite of the racist doc- 
trine. In the Old Testament, blood was the symbol of libera- 
tion, of the Covenant with God, of purification; while in the 
New Testament, the Blood of Christ is the unifying element 
of regenerated humanity. The doctrine of the unity of all men 
in the Blood of Christ is one of the richest and most profound 


8Collectanea Mechliniensia, November, 1938; Documentation Catholique, No. 886, 
Col. 1481. 
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elements in our Christian Faith. Its practical consequences 
are incalculable; for the activity of priest and layman. 

(b) Were there a particular theological term to designate 
this unity and dignity of mankind in the Blood of Christ—let 
us say “Sanguinism”—we might term racism as the “false San- 
guinism”; as we use the expression false mysticism or false 
spirituality. 

Alluding to this mystery in one of his talks to pilgrims in 
the summer of 1938, our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, used the 
term “true Racism.” The term racism, however, like social- 
ism and Communism, is usually applied simply to the errone- 
ous doctrine. 

(c) While the mere fact of sharing a certain “blood” or 
biological inheritance gives little cause to any individual for 
boasting or for regret, membership in a certain social group 
may bring definite benefits. These benefits come to him not 
primarily through the blood, but through the social and cul- 
tural life of the group: its experience and its traditions handed 
down from generation to generation. 

Whatever purely racial inclinations or talents are there— 
at the best but vague Anlagen, not definite traits of character— 
derive their most fruitful development through the develop- 
ment of these cultural and social goods. A minority group, 
therefore, which has inherited many social and cultural dis- 
advantages (popularly associated with “race,” but due in fact 
largely to complex historical causes) may also have inherited 
lessons of patience and wisdom, of courage and cheerfulness 
under adversity, mutual helpfulness and charity, heroic re- 
sourcefulness under difficulties. Persons belonging to such 
a group may have learned to express their emotions, their joys 
and sorrows and hopes in an original and powerful way. Pov- 
erty and isolation may have preserved them from the pride 
and confusion of the races more favored by the world, but not 
therefore the more favored by God. 

Such an inheritance, like any created goods, may be a posi- 
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tive aid to the individual in achieving his spiritual destiny. 
If education is to do its duty by such an individual, it will see 
that while preparing him for a full share in the life of the 
larger national community, it will not cut him off from the 
love and appreciation of the benefits, however humble they 
may be, which come to him by reason of his membership in 
the minority group. 

The Catholic Church possesses the secret of these adjust- 
ments and integrations. The union which she teaches of all 
men in the supernatural sphere is not, as some ignorantly pro- 
claim, an “escape” from the problem of uniting men in their 
temporal lives and problems. On the contrary, it provides the 
only clue to the complex interracial question which can ever 
prove workable in any order, the principle of unity in di- 
versity: unity through fu// recognition of all that belongs to 
the dignity of the human person; diversity through the infinite 
diversity of humankind, which in turn shows forth the infinite 
riches of the Creator, and will be a crown of glory in the 
eternal kingdom of God. 








The Jews as a Race 


MICHAEL J. GRUENTHANER 


ideology, denies the existence of a personal, supra- 

mundane God and ridicules the idea of a Creator.’ 
The human soul is equal to God; to experience the uncreated 
soul as God, is thought to be the deepest mysticism.” Rosen- 
berg’s soul, however, is not a spiritual substance distinct from 
the body and united with it to form a complete human being. 
“Soul is race regarded from within, and conversely race is the 
outer aspect of the soul.’”* More concretely this racial soul 
is “the eternal blood of all races and peoples.” 

Physical and intellectual qualities, religion and morality, 
science and art, have no absolute standards. They vary with 
each race, and are determined in their evolution by the germ- 
inal properties of its blood. They will be superior or inferior 
according as the blood of the race is superior or inferior.” 
“Fach race has its soul; each soul its race... . Each soul 
ultimately breeds but one highest ideal.” 

The noblest race of all, according to Rosenberg, is the 
Nordic. As Hitler puts it: 

He [the Nordic] is the Prometheus of mankind, from whose resplendent 
brow the divine spark of genius sprang in every age, ever kindling anew that 
fire, which, as knowledge, illuminated the night of silent mysteries, and 
thereby permitted man to rise to the domination of all the other beings of 
the earth. Eliminate him—and deep darkness will again sink down over 
the earth . . . human culture will vanish, and the world will become a 
waste. 


. LFRED ROSENBERG, the chief spokesman of racial 


1Rosenberg, Der Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts, 103-104 ed., p. 246. 
2Op. cit., pp. 246, 399. 
3Op. cit., p. 168. 
4Op. cit., p. 168. 
. Cit. p. 655. 
8Op. cit., p. 116. 
7Mein Kampf, 10 ed., pp. 317ff. 
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The remnant of the divine blood of this Nordic race still 
surviving in Germany is threatened with extinction through 
intermingling with the blood of inferior races. One of its 
most virulent enemies is the Jewish race which is the antithesis 
of all implied by the Nordic.* Consequently the Jews must 
be segregated and all racial mixture with them must be scrup- 
ulously avoided.° 

This racial philosophy of the ultra-Nazis fairly reeks with 
pseudoscience and historical untruth, with rank materialism 
and mystic pantheism, with fantastic exaggeration and un- 
discerning hate. Its repellent doctrines together with the 
brutal injustice which they have engendered lend sympathetic 
interest and renewed vitality to the oft-mooted question as to 
the racial origin of the Jews, who occupied so unique a posi- 
tion among the nations of antiquity, and who, through Jesus 
Christ, have revolutionized the religious and moral aspect of 


the world. 
THE JEW 


What, then, are the Jews? It is obvious that they constitute 
a religious denomination, since they adhere, in actual prac- 
tice or in name, to more or less the same religious beliefs and 
customs. Now their religion teaches them that they are a 
nation especially chosen by God. Hence every Jew has a 
sense of kinship with every other Jew who has not formally 
abjured his religion. This consciousness of solidarity as well 
as cultural and social ties differentiate the Jews from the Gen- 
tiles among whom they live, and entitle them to be considered 
a distinct nationality, even though they may also be patriotic 
and distinguished citizens of the country in which they reside. 
But are they a race in the modern scientific acceptance of the 
term? If they are, are they a pure or a mixed race? Is 
there any feature of their racial heritage meriting the reproach 


of inferiority? 


8Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 462. 
9Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 566. 
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We think that we can best answer these questions by sketch- 
ing the pedigree of the Jew from his origins down to modern 
times. But before making the attempt we shall premise a 
few remarks on the meaning of race and the modern scientific 
classification of races. We hope thereby to obviate the con- 
fusion and annoyance which the use of an unfamiliar term- 
inology might create in the mind of the reader. 


WHAT Is RACE? 


Community of language, or of culture, or of nationality 
does not necessarily imply identity of race. A Sengalese and 
a Parisian may both speak elegant French; an Indian and an 
Oxford don may have the same type of culture; a Chinaman 
and a Syrian may both be American citizens. The veriest 
tyro knows that there is a wide cleavage between all these with 
respect to their physical features. A race is a physical division 
of mankind, the members of which are distinguished by the 
possession of similar combinations of anatomical features de- 
rived from a common heredity.” The hereditary features 
indicative of race are: color of hair, skin, and eyes; form of 
the hair; shape of the nose; length of face; range of stature; 
and especially the relation subsisting between the length 
and the breadth of the head. The anthropologist expresses 
the maximum breadth of the head as a percentage of the max- 
imum length and calls this the cephalic index. Men are 
dolichocephalic or long-headed, if their cephalic index is less 
than 77; if it varies between 77 and 82, they are mesocephalic. 
They are brachycephalic, or short-headed, or round-headed, 
if the cephalic index ranges between 83 and 85. If it exceeds 
85, they are hyperbrachycephalic.” 

The races of Europe and the Near East which chiefly con- 
cern us here are: the Nordic, the Mediterranean, the Oriental, 
the Alpine, and the Armenoid. The Nordic race is blond, 
blue or grey-eyed, long-faced, dolichocephalic, long-limbed, 


10Hooton, Apes, Men, and Morons, p. 152. 
11Hooton, op. cit., pp. 297-304. 
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and tall in stature. It is found in scattered groups in the 
northern regions of Europe. Since certain invaders of ancient 
India and Iran, who called themselves Aryans or “friends,” 
spoke languages similar to those in use among the Nordics 
of Europe, it has been inferred that they sprang from a com- 
mon racial stock. For this reason the Nordics are also known 
as Aryans or Indo-Europeans. 

Gobineau and Chamberlain, the precursors and progenitors 
of Nazi, racialism, rhapsodize about the preeminence of the 
Nordic. His cultural achievements are, doubtless, admirable, 
but he certainly does not embody the summation of the highest 
qualities. He seems to reach his fullest development only in 
contact and through intermingling with other races. 

The coastlands of the Mediterranean present us with an- 
other human type. He is of slight build, small in stature, 
dolichocephalic, with an oval face and a steep brow forming 
almost a continuous line with the bridge of the nose, which 
is fairly narrow. His eyes are dark; and his hair is dark, 
wavy, and lustrous. His skin is tanned to a warm brown, and 
his body hair is not abundant. The beard is pointed and dense 
only on the chin and along the edge of the jaw. His race has 
been aptly termed the Mediterranean.” Closely allied to it 
is the Oriental race, members of which are found in the Near 
East, especially among the natives of northern Arabia, if they 
are pure-bred. The Oriental is fairly tall, and his nose, 
though not prominent and aquiline, is very slightly curved. 

The Alpine race is spread over the southwest of France, 
the Alpine regions, and the Balkans. The Alpine is ordinarily 
medium in stature. His body is broad-built, thick-set, and 
very hairy. He is brachycephalic, with dark eyes and hair, 
and with an opaque skin. His beard is bushy, and his mous- 
tache is dense and long.” ) 

An interesting subtype of the Alpine is the Armenoid race, 
which is represented on the high plateau extending across 


12Myres, Who were the Greeks? p. 32. 
13Myres, op. cit., p. 34. 
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Asia Minor to eastern Persia. The back of the head is almost 
flat in appearance, and the nose is very prominent and fleshy 
at the extremity. When as happens, in some instances, the 
nose is arched or hooked, the face in profile resembles the 
traditional Jew of the cartoonist.” 


ABRAHAM 


After these unavoidable preliminaries we are ready to turn 
to Abraham, the father of the Jewish people. He lived about 
2000 years before the Christian era, and was a native of Ur 
of the Chaldeans, situated on the Euphrates in southern Bab- 
ylonia, and celebrated for its brilliant Sumerian culture. After 
the death of his father he migrated with his family to Pal- 
estine in obedience to a divine revelation. In his new home 
he was called a Hebrew, which seems to mean, “A man from 
across” (the Euphrates). He was strong, enterprising, re- 
sourceful, generous, magnanimous, and especially conspicuous 
for his heroic devotion to God—in short he even surpassed 
the idealized Aryan of perfervid Nazism. 

From Genesis we learn that he was a lineal descendant of 
Sem, and that he spoke a Semitic language.” But this does not 
suffice to determine his race in the scientific sense of the word. 
Judging by the first form of his name, Abram (the father, 
i.e., God, is exalted), he was a western Semite. These Semites, 
though of different tribes, were lumped together under the 
name of Amurru, or Amorites. They had begun to penetrate 
into Babylonia about 2200 B. C. from the land of Amurru, an 
appellation designating the vast region between the Euphrates 
in the East and the Mediterranean in the West, between the 
Taurus range in the North and the oasis of Teima in the 
South.” The fact that Abraham owned large herds and flocks 
suggests that his ancestors came from northern Arabia, and 
that they belonged to the Oriental race. The inbreeding prac- 


14Q|mstead, History of Palestine and Syria, p. 20. 
15Gen. xi, 10-26. 
16Dhorme, Les Amorrhéens, Revue Biblique, v. 404, 1931, p. 183. 
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ticed by his clan” makes it improbable that his ancestors 
mingled their blood with that of the other inhabitants of Ur: 
the Sumerians or the Accadians. The Accadians were Semites 
acclimated in Babylonia from very early times. They had 
adopted the culture of the Sumerians and were now supplant- 
ing and absorbing their former teachers and overlords. The 
Sumerians seem to have been Indo-Europeans, or unusually 
robust forerunners of the Mediterraneans, despite the fact that 
their language was agglutinative.* Both Sumerians and 
Accadians may have had brachycephalics among them, for 
both long-headed and short-headed skulls have been found in 
most ancient graves at Kish.” The alabaster head of an 
Accadian, of surprising artistic merit, dating from 2600 B. C., 
exhibits the arched and fleshy nose characteristic of the 
Armenoid.” Probably the Accadians were a mixed race of 
Orientals and Armenoids. 


PALESTINE PRIOR TO ABRAHAM 


The ethnic history of Palestine, prior to the coming of 
Abraham, is far from simple. But delve into it we must, be- 
cause its inhabitants amalgamated with the Hebrews, Abra- 
ham’s posterity. We may pass over the Neanderthalers and 
Natufians who subsisted on game and seafood in the Old Stone 
Age, for they seem to have been extinct by 10,000 B. C.* They 
were succeeded in Neolithic times by a non-Semitic, long- 
skulled, swarthy, and frizzy-haired people, who lived in the 
caves of Gezer, and tilled the soil.” They seem to have been 
wiped out, or absorbed, without leaving a trace of their in- 
dividuality. Our curiosity is aroused by certain Megalithic 
structures, such as dolmens, menhirs, and cromlechs, which 
were erected from Neolithic times down to the early Bronze 


17Gen. xi, 27-32. 

18Keith, New Discoveries Relating to the Antiquity of Man, pp. 240ff. 
19Myres, op. cit., p. 61. 

°Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. of Plates I, p. 61. 

21Keith, op. cit., pp. 173-224. 

220lmstead, op. cit., p. 17. 
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Age, and many of which may still be seen especially in Trans- 
jordania.” But just who is responsible for them remains an 
unsolved mystery. Equally puzzling from an ethnic stand- 
point, are the sons of Anak, an unusually tall race, a remnant 
of which still survived in historic times.” 

A decisive turning point in the history of Palestine occurred 
when mesocephalic, broad-faced, and big-boned Armenoids 
settled in the country in the fifth or fourth millenium B. C.” 
Almost at the same time Semites of the Oriental race began 
to arrive in the country to be reinforced by succeeding waves 
of their race. They fused with the Armenoids and gave rise 
to the type of Syrian and Palestinian depicted on the Egyptian 
monuments. 

A small ivory from a royal tomb at Abydos shows us the 
Armenoid-Semite as he appeared about 3200 B. C. His hair, 
which grows low on his forehead, falls in long, abundant, 
wavy strands upon his shoulders. His mouth is wide, and his 
lips are thick and turned outward. The upper lip is shaved, 
whilst the cheeks and chin are covered by a dense, pointed 
beard. His prominent nose is aquiline and fleshy.” Similar 
types may be seen on reliefs from the fifth and the eighteenth 
dynasty. On some of the faces, the noses are almost straight, 
on others, they are strongly arched and seemingly hooked.” 

Most probably, then, the Amorites, Canaanites, and other 
nationalities which Abraham encountered in the Promised 
Land were of this mixed Armenoid-Semitic type. Worthy of 
special mention are the Hittites, who inhabited Hebron, and, 
possibly, Beersheba, and who amalgamated with the Amorites 
of Jerusalem.” Recent research has shown that the name 
Hittite pertained originally to the indigenous population of 
Anatolia in Asia Minor. About 2000 B. C. they were con- 


23Olmstead, op. cit., pp. 23ff. 

24Gen. xv, 20; Deut. ii, 10ff; Num. xiii, 33. 

25Olmstead, op. cit., p. 50; Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 1, 5 ed., p. 44. 
26Gressmann, Altorientalische Bilder, fig. 19. 

27Gressmann, op. cit., fig. 17-19. 

28Gen. xxiii, 1ff; xxvii, 46; Ezech. xvi, 3. 
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quered by Indo-Europeans, who were then also called Hittites 
by their neighbors.” But since the Hittites, known to Genesis, 
are said to be of Hamitic descent,” we may be certain that 
Abraham’s friends at Hebron were not Indo-Europeans but 
Anatolians. On the Egyptian monuments their heads are of 
an extreme Armenoid type with sloping forehead, huge 
aquiline nose, and receding chin.” 

Both Isaac and Jacob, who was also named Israel, chose 
their wives from their own clan. But with the exception of 
Joseph, Jacob’s sons, and some of his grandsons, intermarried 
with the indigenous population. Thus Armenoid characteris- 
tics, still observable in a certain proportion of modern Jews, 
were present among the children of Israel from their very 
origin. 

Joseph had two sons by his wife, the daughter of an 
Egyptian priest. Some further, though perhaps slight, inter- 
mingling of the Israelites with the Egyptians took place in 
the course of their long sojourn in Egypt.” The Egyptians 
were a rather mixed race chiefly of Mediterraneans and 
Armenoids with a small but perceptible infusion of Negro 
blood.“ We do not know whether this sufficed to introduce 
negroid features among the Hebrews. 

About 1800 B. C. a mysterious people called Hyksos 
(princes of foreign lands) gained the mastery over Syria, 
Palestine, and Lower Egypt. They may have been Indo- 
European raiders from the grasslands of Russia, augmented 
by contingents of Semites and other peoples.“ They were 
not expelled from the territories over which they held sway 
until about 1575 B. C. During this long interval they may 
have infused-a trickle of Aryan blood into the natives of 
Palestine. 


229Goetze, Kleinasien, pp. 48ff. 

30Gen. x, 16. 

31Gressmann, op. cit., figs. 9, 10. 
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33Cambridge Ancient History, 1, pp. 295. 
34Olmstead, op. cit., pp. 115ff. 
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From the middle of the sixteenth to the twelfth century 
Palestine was almost continuously under Egyptian domina- 
tion. During this period Indo-European Hurrians” had 
immigrated in appreciable numbers, and various cities of 
Palestine were ruled by Aryan chieftains.” 


ISRAELITES OF THE EXODUS 


Hence when the Israelites had grown to a numerous people, 
and returned from Egypt to take possession of the Promised 
Land, there must have been a not altogether negligible Aryan 
strain in some strata of the population. Egyptian artists of 
the eighteenth dynasty, who had a keen eye for ethnic types, 
depict the Syrians as tall, with fair skin, blue eyes, and brown 
hair.” 

The invading Israelites were bidden by divine command 
to exterminate or expel the indigenous population. This com- 
mand they fulfilled only partially. Eventually they became 
so friendly with the subjugated natives that they intermarried 
with them.” This amalgamation proceeded slowly, and re- 
quired centuries for its completion. 

Meanwhile the Indo-European Philistines occupied the 
coast from Joppa to Gaza, in the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury. They irrupted into the hill country, and fought fiercely 
with the Hebrews for its dominion. There were alternate 
periods of success and defeat, until the power of the Philistines 
was broken by David about 1000 B. C. So much did he admire 
the military prowess of his former foes that he formed his 
bodyguard of Philistines and Cretans, their kinsfolks.” It 
would seem strange, indeed, if under these circumstances there 
had been no racial intermingling. 

The mixed horde which left Egypt with the Hebrews prob- 


35Goetze, Kleinasien, p. 59. The ruling class was Indo-European. 
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ably consisted chiefly of Semites.” Consequently if they were 
assimilated by the Hebrews, they had no substantial influence 
upon their racial character. We need not be concerned about 
a few smaller Arabic tribes that were absorbed by the 
Hebrews, nor about the Moabites, Ammonites, Aramaeans, 
and Assyrians, who at various epochs ruled over a portion of 
Israelite territory. All these were approximately of the same 
ethnic type as the Hebrews. Equally negligible are the 
occasional proselytes, and the foreign captive women whom 
the Israelites were permitted to take to wife.” 

The Israelites, therefore, of both the northern and southern 
kingdoms were composed chiefly of three races: the Oriental, 
the Armenoid, and, in a lesser degree, the Aryan, with the 
Armenoid traits in the predominance. The Judeans, repre- 
sented on Pharaoh Sheshonk’s stele (945-924) are typical 
Amorites, and Jehu, the King of Israel, pictured on the black 
obelisk of Shalmaneser III (845-824), is an undoubted 
Armenoid.* 


LATER JEWRY 


With the fall of Samaria in 722 B. C., the northern king- 
dom definitely ceased to exist. The bulk of its inhabitants 
was deported to the Assyrian dominions. Most of them were 
absorbed by their heathen neighbors, but a minority remained 
loyal to its ancestral religion and customs.” Judah, or the 
southern kingdom, came to an end temporarily in 586 B. C., 
when Jerusalem was destroyed by the Chaldeans. The ma- 
jority of the Judeans were transferred to Babylonia. Only a 
limited number returned to Judea in 538 B. C., to refound the 
state of their fathers. Henceforth all Israelites adhering to 
the Mosaic religion were to be known as “Yehudim,” or 
Judeans, which the Anglo-Saxon idiom has corrupted to Jews. 
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We find that the Jews of Palestine contracted foreign mar- 
riages in the fifth century B. C. This abuse was probably 
almost entirely eliminated by the preaching of Malachias,” 
the energetic measures of Esdras and Nehemias,” and the 
denunciations of rabbis in subsequent centuries.“ These 
mixed marriages seem to have strengthened the Philistine 
strain in the Jew.” 

Before the Christian era, Idumea, Iturea, and some districts 
of Transjordania were compelled to accept Judaism by vari- 
ous Hasmonaean rulers of Judea. But the population of these 
regions was so fundamentally Semitic that no alteration in 
the physical features of the Jew could have resulted from 
these forced conversions.” 

Whether the Jews outside Palestine carefully guarded their 
racial purity cannot be ascertained. In the fifth century B. C., 
Esther’s signal triumph over Aman and the consequent exalta- 
tion of Judaism brought about many conversions in the 
Persian empire.” The Jews of a later age carried on an active 
proselytism, which was especially intense in the first century 
of the Christian era. Those converts who fully accepted 
Judaism were accorded practically equal privileges with the 
Jews, including the right of intermarriage. The diffusion of 
Christianity and other causes brought about the cessation of 
all proselytism in the third century. But through these con- 
verts small quantities of the blood of many nations seeped into 
the Jewish people.” 


THE RACIAL STANDING OF THE JEW 


Having traced the biological antecedents of the pre-Chris- 
tian Jew, we may now face the question of his racial standing. 
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Shall we label him inferior because he is compounded of so 
many races? Is not the Nordic himself a blend of several 
races? Are not all the civilized nations so mixed that it is 
rather a difficult task to isolate a pure type? Rosenberg has 
a low opinion of Alpines and Armenoids.” But it was the 
invasion of mesocephalic Armenoids, which gave a new im- 
petus to Egyptian civilization,” and the great empire builders 
of Assyria and Babylonia belonged to this race. Not a few 
of Germany’s most eminent men were brachycephalic or even 
hyperbracycephalic.” 

Were there regicides and rebellions among the Hebrews? 
The history of the Goths, Lombards, Burgundians, and Franks 
is marred by acts of a similar nature. It is true that the 
Israelites frequently lapsed into religious apostasy. But it 
would be difficult to prove that this was owing to a racial taint 
rather than to environment and to the weakness inherent in all 
human nature. In spite of this disloyalty, there were periods 
when the nation was faithful, and there were times when it 
fought heroically for its religious ideals. Even in days of 
moral degradation and religious corruption, there was ever a 
remnant that bowed not the knee to Baal. The apostates fre- 
quently retained sufficient consciousness of their obligations 
to turn in repentance to their God. No nation of antiquity 
can present a series of heroic personalities like the prophets, 
who defied kings, nobles, and the vulgar herd to champion 
the cause of God, moral purity, and social justice. 

The Hebrews have bequeathed to us no classic monuments 
of architecture, sculpture, or painting. But not even the Greek 
genius produced a religious literature comparable to theirs. 
They conserved monotheism and the Messianic hope amid the 
dark night of paganism. 

Thus it was possible for the Son of God to choose a Jewish 
maiden for His mother and to be born on Jewish soil. Despite 
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all its faults Judaism provided the preliminary training 
requisite for Christ’s Apostles. It was the preparatory work 
of the synagogue, which not infrequently facilitated the 
preaching of the Gospel and the spread of Christ’s Church. 
But did not the Jews as a nation repudiate the Saviour? We 
answer that they were beguiled by the same mirage of national 
grandeur which leads some men today to deify race and 
spurn the charity and meekness of the Crucified. But despite 
the apathy of the majority, thousands of Jews recognized in 
Christ the fulfilment of Israel’s prophetic hope and yearning 
for salvation. 


THE MODERN JEW 


Let us now take up the anthropology of the modern Jew. 
In the first century of the Christian era the Jews must have 
been a conglomerate of many racial types: the Oriental with 
its finely chiseled features, the more rugged and stocky 
Armenoid, the blond Aryan, hybrids exhibiting characters 
derived from all these races in varying number and combina- 
tion, and, possibly, some individuals with an Egyptian or 
negroid strain. Has the Jew developed into a homogeneous, 
stabilized type in the course of the centuries which have 
elapsed since the destruction of the Temple by the soldiery of 
Titus? His dispersion over several continents and his migra- 
tions from nation to nation render this highly improbable. A 
brief survey of the physical characteristics of the modern Jew 
confirms the suspicion that the racial confusion has been 
considerably increased. 

In northern Africa, Yemen, and southern Persia, the Jews 
are either predominately or exclusively long-headed; in other 
countries they are prevailingly meso or brachycephalic in 
proportions which vary with each region. If the surrounding 
population is chiefly brachycephalic, as in Central Asia, the 
Jew, also, seems to be preponderantly of this type. Jews with 
fair hair and light eyes are strongly represented in Germany 
and the Baltic regions; they are much less frequent in Russia 
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and a curiosity in the Caucasus. Squat and snub noses occur 
in Mongoloid Russia; they are altogether lacking in Algiers 
and Morocco. The arched or hooked nose has survived in 
fourteen per cent of the European Jews; it is exceptional in 
northern Africa. Fishberg found a complete lack of uni- 
formity among the 3000 Jews whom he measured in New 
York City.” In this survey we have not included the Abys- 
sinian Falashas, nor the Beni Israel of Bombay, nor the Black 
Jews of Cochin, nor the Chinese Jews.” All these have but an 
infinitesimal portion of Jewish blood. 

These wide variations cannot be attributed to diversity of 
climate or diet. They must be due to the fact that the Jew, 
in the course of his long eventful history, intermingled to some 
extent with all the nations with which he became associated. 
This is not disproved by the fact that Jews of the same country 
or region reveal a similarity of facial expression. This Jewish- 
ness of expression is a spontaneous, or subconscious, mimicry 
of the contour of the face observed in leading prototypes.” 
If the Jews have a psychological or cultural unity, this must 
be ascribed to their religion, their history, and social status. 

The Jews, therefore, may be a religious body and a national- 
ity, but they do not conform to the scientific definition of a 
race on account of their lack of homogeneity. They are 
fundamentally of Oriental-Armenoid extraction with more or 
less strong infiltrations of all the other races of Europe and 
the Near East. It may be unwise to tell it in Gath, or to an- 
nounce it in the streets of Askelon, but some Jews may be 
more typically Nordic than certain leading champions of 
racism. 


EFFECT OF THIS RACIAL MIXTURE 


But perhaps this racial mixture has produced disharrhonic 
qualities in the Jew which make him dangerous to European 
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civilization. A glance at his character and achievements 
shows that this charge is unwarranted. He is industrious, 
tenacious, affable, intelligent, and adaptable. The Jew who 
practices his religion is pious, devoted to his family, law- 
abiding, and munificent, especially towards those of his own 
people. No other national group of the same size can show 
such a roster of distinguished men. The Jew may point with 
pride to his scholars and statesmen, orators and poets, his- 
torians and novelists, physicians and jurists, dramatists and 
musicians. 

Why, then, is there anti-Semitism? Many persecutions in 
the Middle Ages were due exclusively to religious causes. 
The spectacle of the Crucified Christ so inflamed the imagina- 
tion and the passions of the people that the most insignificant 
cause gave rise to incredible rumors about the Jews and to 
senseless expulsions and massacres. But in other instances 
the Jew himself was at fault. Ruthless usury begat wealth, 
and wealth begat arrogance. Tactlessness and hatred spawned 
vilification of Christ and His Church. Thus the Jew drew 
down on himself the well-deserved denunciations of St. John 
Capistran, Bl. Bernardino da Feltre, and other defenders of 
Christianity and the oppressed poor.” But greed and pride, 
arrogance and religious intolerance, are not a racial peculiar- 
ity of the Jew. 

In our opinion the root of anti-Semitism lies in the fact 
that the Jews are a distinct national group with an inter- 
national mentality. The mild hostility engendered by this 
Jewish separateness is increased, in some quarters, by the 
stigma resulting from past persecutions. If members of so 
distinctive a group attain to honor and power in a dispropor- 
tionate number, they will meet with envy and resentment. 
This resentment will be intensified, if they presume to criti- 
cize the institutions of the community in which they reside. 
A quasi-alien group labors under the disadvantage of being 


3'Die Judenbckimpfung im Mittelalter by P. Browe, Zeitschrift fiir Katholische 
Theologie, 1938, pp. 197-231 and 349-368. 
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held. accountable in the eyes of the unthinking mob for the 
offensive traits of some individuals and the transgressions of 
a possibly small minority. Hence the Jews are accused of 
capitalist exploitation, although millions live in dire poverty; 
they are charged with Communism, although the majority 
really belong to the conservative bourgeoisie. ‘This antag- 
onism may be reduced to a minimum if the Christian imitates 
the large-hearted charity and discriminating justice of Jesus 
Christ, and if the Jew observes the precepts of his prophets, 
and he prudently refrains from wanton attacks upon Christian 
institutions. But the Jewish problem will not be completely 
solved until the Jew takes his rightful place in the Mystical 
Body of Christ. This, in the words of St. Paul, will truly 
be “life after death.”” 


58Rom. xi, 15. 
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happened that doctrinal questions arose which involved 

the Church immediately in what are commonly called 
politics. These are questions which, not of their own nature 
theological, or even in the strict sense moral, nevertheless are 
in a larger sense truly religious. Such, for instance, are all 
those issues which embrace what we call social justice, even 
though the subject matter of the human relations in question 
be purely economic in character. They are questions which 
political parties or whole nations may and frequent'y do make 
issues which thus in themselves become strictly political. 

Because of this, the Church, whether it wills it or not, is not 
always able to disentangle itself from the necessity of taking 
a vital part in worldly matters. This is often seen in the case 
of peace and war. Thus the Crusades, the offensive-defensive 
against the inroads of Islamism into Europe, or the French 
Revolution, an attempt to revise the whole foundations of 
Western civilization, necessarily found the Church taking 
leading parts, the one active, the other passive. On the other 
hand, the World War, in spite of many difficulties, saw Pope 
Benedict XV able to keep himself and the Church entirely 
“neutral,” even though he and many churchmen often did find 
it necessary to speak out with entire frankness on some of the 
special issues involved. 

One of those questions which are not entirely and directly 
theological, but in which the modern world, as well as the 
medieval and the ancient, has seen the Church directly in- 
volved is what is called the racial question. Here is a mat- 
ter which has become in our days apparently a purely political 
question, and yet which is quite definitely one on which the 
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Church cannot remain silent even if it wished to do so. The 
matter of the persecution of Jews or of justice to the black 
race is one on which the Church not only must take sides, but 
one in which it must inevitably take action. This is fully ex- 
pected even by those who proclaim themselves partisans of 
the “separation of Church and state.” 

The reason for this apparent inconsistency of the Church’s 
attitude is this. Such issues as I have in mind, like the racial 
issue, in their solution one way or the other, will quite definite- 
ly affect the very basis of religion. The Church takes the 
side of the Negro, for instance, not for what seems to the world 
to be the purely opportunistic purpose of gaining adherents 
among that racial group (though from a supernatural point 
of view that purpose also exists) but for the larger reason that 
it is a matter of pure self-defense. There are questions of 
human relations which the Church cannot see go by default, 
on penalty of losing its own identity. I say its identity, not 
merely its influence, for in this type of issue there lies a prin- 
ciple which is vital to the religious position itself of the 
Church. 

All matters of human liberty are within this category, more 
or less. By its profession the Church is bound to the position 
that the natural law is the basic formative factor in society. 
For it is committed to the proposition that the human person 
enjoys a dignity which material forces may not reduce to sub- 
mission, because it is committed by its religious position to 
the dualism of the human composite, and is necessarily the 
foe of all monism, whether materialistic or idealist. When 
this monism, as in our day, assumes the upper hand in the 
guidance of peoples, the Church will be in the opposition, by 
the very logic of its religious profession. 


PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS 


I say, then, that the racial question is one of these vital 
human, and apparently secular, questions on which the Church 
must take a stand and in which it must act in order to pre- 
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serve itself. It is by virtue of that very doctrinal consistency 
which is vital to it as the claimed mouthpiece of Christ that 
it finds itself in this position. That same doctrinal consistency, 
if it is rightly seen active in various contingencies that arise, 
will explain what must appear sometimes to the outsider as 
the wildest inconsistency. 

Thus the Papacy in the course of its long history has issued 
literally hundreds of documents—laws, Bulls, Encyclicals, and 
the like—on the subject of the Jews, who today are rightly 
considered to be the group around which swirl the currents 
of racial prejudice. Some of these documents are against the 
Jews; some are for them. It would be quite unhistorical, 
however, for us to conclude from that fact that the Papacy 
has at different times veered from one extreme of intolerance 
to the other of tolerance for the Jewish race. If we took that 
point of view, for every document which we could allege as 
showing that the Popes spoke for justice to the Jew, our op- 
ponents could bring forth another in which Jews were con- 
demned. It will be the purpose of this paper to show that 
in one case and in the other the very same principle was the 
motive behind the apparently contradictory actions of the 
Popes. 

An example of the second kind of statement, namely, that in 
which Jews were condemned, is the frequent condemnation 
of that Talmud from the day in 1238 when the convert Jew 
Nicholas Donin presented to Pope Gregory IX the thirty- 
five articles from that Jewish document. These propositions, 
which, upon examination of current copies of the Talmud, 
were found to be authentic, caused a terrible sensation in the 
Christian world, and the Pope took immediate repressive 
action. In the course of years this first condemnation of the 
Talmud was followed by many others, and the Christian kings 
followed the Pope in decreeing civil penalties against posses- 
sion of the book and against the book itself. Even as late as 
Pius VI in 1775 we find this condemnation renewed. 

Now here is a typical case where the Church took action 
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against certain Jews and against a book written by authors 
of their race. Was this racism, or anti-Semitism? It would 
appear that it was not. If the book had been issued from any 
other source, even Christian, or especially Christian, it would 
still have been condemned. It was looked upon as a disrup- 
tive influence in a civilization which was consciously and 
dogmatically Christian. In modern terms it would be called 
counter-revolutionary; it was an attempt to turn back the 
clock in religion by denying the divine source of the revela- 
tion on which that civilization was founded. Its violent at- 
tacks on the person of Christ were, it is true, not calculated 
to wean any Catholics from their allegiance to their religion; 
but they did preserve in the heart of Christendom the age- 
long hatred for the Founder of Christianity which at first 
openly and later in secret had always been professed by the 
leaders of the Jewish religion.’ This hatred was all the more 
deeply rooted in that Christ was Himself a Jew and that the 
very name CArist implied that He was the Jewish Messiah. 
His very existence implied the end of the Jewish religion 
to further claim on human intelligence. 

Another instance of the same repressive action of the 
Church was that of usury, which inasmuch as it involved 
condemnation of large numbers of Jews might at first sight 
seem to enlist the Church on the side of the anti-Semites. But 
here, too, the issue was purely doctrinal, not racial or personal. 
The same action would have been taken, and was taken, in 
the case of Christians. A matter of truth, in other words, 
was involved, not a matter of policy. The fact that it was 
the Jews who were the chief money lenders of the Middle 
Ages is, for the purposes of this discussion, purely accidental. 
It is the same as if in our days some false doctrine were con- 
demned which happened to be held by some Jew, or even by 
all Jews; or some crime were punished which was committed 
by some Jew or a group of Jews. In this case, again, there is 
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no question of anti-Semitism or of racial prejudice. The con- 
demnation falls, not on the race as a race, but on the words 
or actions of certain members of that race—the same con- 
demnation which would fall, and does fall, on anyone of any 
other race who might be guilty of the same offense.’ 

It must be admitted here, however, that this line of thought 
is complicated by the fact that sometimes in such cases Jews 
have been inclined to resent action taken against members of 
their race for such reasons as outlined above, as if it did in- 
clude racial prejudice. In this case they are led by a natural 
impulse to claim an exemption in society that does not belong 
to them or to any group. The same impulse is observed 
amongst the Irish or the Germans or the Japanese. 

It is a common failing, proceeding from a natural feeling 
of solidarity, to imagine that one’s whole race is attacked 
when the attack is really against some individual irrespective 
of his race, but for some wholly unrelated reason. If a stage 
Irishman is depicted, for instance, as drunken or vulgar, or 
a vaudeville Jew is lampooned as avaricious, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that any generalization is meant. It not infre- 
quently happens that what was meant as merely an individual 
instance is taken to be a universal judgment. In the same way, 
the Jews, more than other races, perhaps, and from quite 
understandable motives, have been led to feel that an action 
taken by the state or public opinion against some Jew for some 
anti-social offense is to be resisted as an assault on the Jewish 
race. This is unfortunate, for it usually results in the un- 
thinking masses actually adopting a reactionary anti-racial 
attitude when in the beginning there was no such thing. 

This is not the place to go into the whole history of the long 
persecution of the Jews from the time of Constantine and the 
Code of Justinian. It may be recalled here, however, that 
even in Justinian’s Code, with all its restrictions, the right 
of the Jew to practice his religion is explicitly protected by 


2Dictionnaire A pologétique de la Foi Catholique, s.v., “Juifs et Chrétiens,’ II, 6194 
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law.* It is this fact which further illustrates the point which 
I wish to make. As T. Reinach admits, up to the thirteenth 
century Catholicism had been on the “defensive” with regard 
to the Jews.* Whatever measures had been taken against them 
were motivated by the doctrinal point of view purely. 

The long sad series of repressions, confiscations, expulsions 
from England, Germany, France, and Spain, that took place 
for the next two centuries were what Reinach calls the “of- 
fensive.” Here again, however, the matter must be brought 
into the historical picture. The Jews had become rich and 
strong, and their irreconcilable nationalism fitted in ill with 
the rising tide of nationalism in all those countries, not to 
speak of the fear and hatred which were aroused by the prac- 
tices of the money lenders. In some countries, such as Spain, 
they took violent sides with enemies of Christianity, like the 
Moors, and with the expulsion and defeat of those enemies 
the Jews suffered the penalty of having thrown in their lot 
with them.’ When Ferdinand and Isabella began the unifica- 
tion of Spain, the Jews constituted an irreconcilable element 
in the process. The double factor, therefore, of nationalism 
and of revenge was present in the expulsion that followed in 
1492. 

At this point we approach more nearly to the racism of 
modern days, though in essence we are still infinitely far from 
it. It will be remarked, however, that the racism which per- 
secuted and expelled the Jews from various European coun- 
tries was more than anything else a reaction to the racism 
practised by the Jews themselves. In an age when conscious- 
ness of race was hardly awakened in Europe, and long before, 
the Jews themselves, by insisting on preserving their own 
racial purity, their national customs, and their religious prac- 
tices in the midst of a wholly Christian people, were those who 
introduced the racial idea into Western civilization. Chris- 


3Justinian Code, I, ix, x, 
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tians, Spaniards, Frenchmen, Germans, Englishmen, had no 
scruple about assimilating the Jews to themselves. They 
looked on this assimilation as no stigma to their own race. 
On the contrary, the chief complaint against the Jew was that 
he refused to coagulate with the current mores. It was his 
very presence as a foreign body that was the cause of the irri- 
tation. There was nothing, even in the Spain of Isabella, of 
that intransigeant refusal to assimilate the Jew, on that ground 
that it would pollute the race, as in the Germany and Italy 
of today. Paradoxically, the very Inquisition is there to prove 
this, for it was the purpose of that institution to convert the 
Jew and make a good Christian and Spaniard of him. It was 
those who refused, or rather especially those who pretended 
to conform, against whom the Inquisition raged. 

It is, therefore, historical nonsense to compare the anti- 
Semitism of Hitler with that of Torquemada. In truth, they 
are opposites, and their objectives are contradictory to each 
other. It is significant that it was not until Christendom had 
broken up and seemed to be on the verge of dissolution about 
the time of the French Revolution that the Jews achieved 
final emancipation in the legislation of Europe. It was when 
it seemed no longer of much account that ancient Christian 
traditions be preserved that toleration of Jewish fashions was 
officially recognized. In a sense, this was a disaster to the 
Jewish position itself, for it was the beginning of a long cen- 
tury of losses to the racial exclusiveness that had preserved 
the race for so many centuries. 

Theoretically, this breach in Jewish exclusiveness should 
have abated the popular hatred of the race in Europe. The 
contrary, however, was true. Even at the time when liberty 
was most in the air, the bitterest anti-Jew of his day was none 
other than that great libertarian, Voltaire. He had an imi- 
tator in later years in another figure much loved by liberals, 
Ernest Renan, with his intransigeant French nationalism, 
while it is perhaps not without significance that the maker 
of modern German nationalism, Martin Luther, with his work 
The Jew and Their Lies (1542), has a place among the most 
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violent Jew-haters of history. His later German successors, 
Hegel and Nietszche, to complete the cycle, are the principal 
ancestors of the German anti-Semitism of today. A practical 
politician, Bismarck, merely put their ideas into current usage, 
and as in so many other things, Hitler is but the imitator of 
the Iron Chancellor, with a little more logic and violence. 

The historical reason for this modern aberration is the loss 
of that sense of the dignity of the human personality which 
was an integral part of Christianity before the break-up of 
Christendom. It has, therefore, an origin in the history of 
religion, and it is now time to study the point a little more 
closely in the history of the Church. 


CHRISTIAN TRADITION OF RACIAL JUSTICE 


It is admitted freely that history shows that both Christian 
kings and peoples and ecclesiastical legislation were very hard 
on the Jews for many centuries. However, apart from the 
aberrations of individuals into injustice, which were often 
condemned by the Popes, the Christian tradition of justice to 
the Jew and the absence from it of hostility to them on purely 
racial grounds, is well established. 

I have said that the Code of Justinian, which ruled Europe 
for a thousand years, and on which much of Papal legislation 
was founded, consecrated the liberties of the Jews. The 
Magna Charta of Jewish freedom in Europe is the Bull of 
Pope Clement III in 1190, which was inserted into the 
Decretals.° The penalty of excommunication is laid on all 
who baptize Jews against their will, who kill, wound, or in- 
jure them in their goods or customs, who disturb them in the 
celebration of their feasts, who lay forced labor on them, or 
who invade and destroy their cemeteries and exhume bodies 
from them. In the Middle Ages, as is well known, this pen- 
alty of excommunication had also the civil force of a species 
of outlawry. 

Most of this legislation goes back to St. Gregory the Great. 


®Decretalia, V, vi, 9. Decretum Gratiani (Paris, 1521), I, xlv, 5. 
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From the time of that Pope to that of Benedict XIV in 1747 
and beyond, the right of freedom of conscience is guaranteed 
to the Jews. Forced Baptism of them was declared invalid, 
their children must not be baptized against the will of their 
parents. Liberty of worship is likewise recognized. The 
peaceable possession of synagogues and the exercise of their 
cult was protected in numerous Papal Bulls which decreed 
severe penalties for violation. ‘The marriage of Jews was 
respected and protected, and strange as it may seem, Jews 
were even allowed divorce, since it was considered not against 
their own law. More curious still, on more than one occasion, 
bigamy among the Jews was explicitly allowed by the Popes 
when the purpose was to raise up children to the father, as 
in the Old Testament.’ 

So much for legislation. It is too well known to mention 
here that when kings all over Europe were expelling Jews, 
confiscating their goods, and imposing almost a yoke of slavery 
upon them, the Papal territory was a haven of refuge for them. 
On occasions too numerous to mention, the Popes protested 
to the civil authorities against excesses committed upon Jews, 
and even the Jewish historians admit that the Pope is their 
traditional protector in Europe. 

There are two outstanding apparent exceptions to this rule. 
In the Middle Ages, Innocent III, and in the early modern 
age, Paul IV and St. Pius V, departed from this traditional 
benevolence. But it is no coincidence that on both of these 
occasions the Church was in a state of war. Under Innocent 
III (1198-1216) the revolt of the Albigensians threatened the 
unity of Christendom and the Jews had openly taken sides 
against the Church and with the heretics. In the time of the 
Protestant Revolt the same phenomenon occurred. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the measures taken against the re- 
volting Christians were extended to a race which always had 
within it the potentiality of what was construed as treason to 
civilization, and which on too many occasions, as later at the 


7Cf., Dict. Apol. de la Foi Cath., loc. cit., 1734-1735; 1741-1742. 
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French Revolution, actually did intrigue with the enemies 
of the Church. It remains the rule that as long as and when- 
ever the Church was on the defensive it took prophylactic 
measures which included the Jews; when it was in the ascend- 
ant, it had an invariable record of kindness and mercy. The 
invariable rule was twofold: the Jew would be treated justly, 
but he would be deprived of power to harm. 


THREE PRINCIPLES OF RACIAL TOLERANCE 


What is important, however, apart from all legislation and 
action, is that this attitude was based on a dogmatic assertion 
which flowed from the very nature of the Christian religion. 
Individual instances of harshness against the Jews do not upset 
this generalization. There is in the historic doctrinal position 
of the Catholic Church a sector that is immutable and essen- 
tial. In its simplest form this takes the phrasing of the Golden 
Rule, repeated by many Popes, and enshrined in the corporate 
Canon Law “that Christians should cherish towards the Jews 


the same benignity which they would wish their own brethren 


who live in pagan lands should enjoy from the pagans.’” 


The dogmatic basis of this attitude is the unity of the human 
race, the fact of revelation that all men are created to the 
image and likeness of God, and are the object of His love 
and providence. The universality of this proposition is so 
stringent that to exclude from it formally any single branch 
of the human race would be to forfeit one’s place in the Chris- 
tian family and to deny the Faith. Since it is an article of 
Faith, it follows that just and charitable treatment of every 
race is a moral precept of the highest order. To violate the 
precept on the basis of denying its dogmatic foundation would 
be to render oneself guilty of heresy, that is, of formal separa- 
tion from the Catholic Church. This is the unvarying teach- 
ing of the Papacy and the Councils, and it is based on the 
clear teaching of the Scriptures of both the Old and the New 


8Formularium of Marinus of Eboli, in Dict. A pol., loc. cit., 1734. 
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Testaments. That is why I said in the beginning that this 
question of racism is one that forces the Church to take a posi- 
tion on penalty of losing its very identity. 

Moreover, the precepts of the Christian dispensation of the 
New Law add a further and more explicit bearing on this 
question. The formal teaching of Jesus Christ was one of 
brotherly love of all men. It was not restricted to one’s rela- 
tives, acquaintances, or friends: “I say to you: love your 
enemies, do good to those who hate you.’” ‘This inclusion of 
all men without distinction of race was said by Christianity’s 
greatest teacher and preacher to be a fundamental of our 
Faith. It is ironic, perhaps, that in his time, it was to the 
Jews, and not to the Christians, that St. Paul, a Jew himself, 
felt it necessary to preach the lesson: 


There is no distinction of Jew or Greek; for the same Lord is over all, 
rich unto all who call upon him.’° 

There is neither Jew nor Greek; there is neither bond or free; there is 
neither male nor female. For you are all one in Christ Jesus. And if you 
be Christ’s then are you the seed of Abraham, heirs according to the promise." 

There is neither Gentile nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, bar- 
barian nor Scythian, bond nor free. But Christ is all, and in all.” 


To the unity of the human race, therefore, the Christian 
revelation added the universality of the all-enveloping love 
of Christ. Both of these two essential dogmas of the Catholic 
Faith, stemming from the Evangelical teaching, which are 
not purely theoretical or abstract propositions, have neces- 
sarily been from the beginning the invariable stand of the 
Catholic Church, and its unchanging rule in regard to the 
treatment of both individuals and races. 

The third principle which has always been operative in 
racial relations is the call to all without exception to enter the 
Church. There have been occasions when this has been fierce- 


9Matth. v, 44. 
10Rom. x, 12. 
11Gal. iii, 28. 
12Col, iii, 11. 
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ly resisted by the Jews—the word proselytism has been used 
as a fighting word, like those others, red batting and the like, 
which connote some kind of folly or injustice. In the case 
of the Jews, as with all other races, however, the attempt to 
make converts has proceeded from no sort of hostility; quite 
the contrary. Both officially and in practice the notion of 
forced conversion has always been rejected by the Church, 
not because it simply chose to do as a matter of policy, but 
because it had no choice. According to Catholic dogma only 
a freely accepted Baptism, proceeding from conviction, is 
valid in the case of anyone over seven years of age; and in 
the case of infants severe penalties have been decreed against 
those who batize them against the will of their parents. On 
the other hand, from the same principle flows the obligation 
to bring the news of the Gospel to every living creature, no 
one excepted. This principle finds its basis in the same gen- 
eral law of charity which bids us love every man and desire 
his eternal salvation, since Christ died for all men. It needs 
no explanation to show that this doctrine and practice are 


the exact opposite of that racial dogma which excludes from 
the privileges of citizenship those who do not belong to a 
certain race, the white or the Aryan or whatnot. 


FALLACY OF EXTREME NATIONALISM 


These three principles, then, unity, universality, and uni- 
versal charity, make up the code of Christianity which has 
been officially preached, and, in spite of some breaches by 
individual Catholics, generally practised by the Church. It 
is true that it does not immediately and directly enter into 
the question of the rights of citizenship. Formally, the 
Church’s rule of equality falls only on the rights of all men 
to the same spiritual benefits, regardless of race. But in- 
directly, the application is clear. First of all, the implication 
that some men do not possess inalienable rights, but only those 
of certain races, is implicitly condemned by the first of the 
three principles mentioned above, and will always be resisted 
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by the Church. Moreover, laws affecting marriage, the home, 
and the school, and proceeding from racial exclusivism, will 
fall foul of ecclesiastical policy and teaching. 

It was thus that the Osservatore Romano, semi-official organ 
of the Vatican, wrote of the new Italian civil law, forbidding 
marriages between Aryans (Italians being considered Aryans 
for the purpose of the law) and non-Aryans: “The Church 

. imposes no veto and cannot refuse to celebrate a marriage 
for the sole reason that the two applicants are not of the same 
race. On this point there is direct opposition between the new 
civil law and the doctrines and laws of the Church.”” That 
is a concise and accurate statement of the whole Catholic 
position: the Church “cannot refuse.” In the case of Italy, 
the conflict was aggravated by the fact that the Italian Gov- 
ernment in the Concordat had explicitly agreed to give civil 
effect to all marriages celebrated by the Church, and the Pope 
appealed directly to both the King and the Duce. It did not 
pass unremarked that Cardinal Ildephonso Schuster, Arch- 
bishop of Milan, who in the past had often taken the Fascist 
side, spoke out freely on the racial question. He stigmatized 
the new Italian racist policy “as a kind of heresy . . . an in- 
ternational danger no less than Bolshevism itself.” 

It was not to be expected, however, that Pope Pius would 
leave the task of condemnation to his subordinates. On at 
least a half-dozen occasions he warned the Faithful against 
yielding assent to the new doctrines. Speaking to a group of 
Belgian pilgrims, he said, after recalling the words said every 
day in the Mass:¥ 

Note that Abraham is called our patriarch, our ancestor. Anti-Semitism 
is not compatible with the sublime reality and thought expressed by this text; 
it is a movement in which we Christians cannot share. . . . Through Christ 
and in Christ we are Abraham’s descendants. No, it is not possible for 
Christians to take part in anti-Semitism. We fully acknowledge that every- 
body has the right to defend himself, and to take such means as will protect 


130sservatore Romano, November 14, 1938. 
14London Tablet, September 24, 1938, pp. 397-8. 
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him against whatever threatens his legitimate interests. But anti-Semitism 
is inadmissable. We are all Semites spiritually. 


When Alfred Rosenberg’s Twentieth Century Myth, with 
its fantastic pseudophilosophic vaporings, was put on the 
Index of Forbidden Books by the Holy See, the Church took 
official cognizance of the errors of nationalistic racialism. 
These errors are as much theological as philosophical, besides 
being a shining example of the intellectual degradation to 
which the mind of dictatorship can descend, though our own 
Ku Klux Klan is a kindred phenomenon. They are in con- 
tradiction with a long line of pronouncements of the modern 
Papacy on the subject of exaggerated nationalism. The spirit 
of these pronouncements is summed up in these words of Pope 
Pius XI’s Encyclical Ubi Arcano Dei (December 23, 1922) :” 


Love of country . . . becomes merely an occasion for, an added incentive 
to, grave injustice, when true love of country is debased to the condition of 
an extreme nationalism, when we forget that all men are our brothers and 
members of the same great human family, that other nations have an equal 
right with us both to life and to prosperity, that it is never lawful or even 
wise to disassociate morality from the affairs of practical life, that, in the 
last analysis, it is “‘justice which exalteth a nation, but sin that maketh 
nations miserable” (Prov. xiv, 34). 


In his Encyclical to the German Bishops, Mit Brennender 
Sorge (March 14, 1937), Pope Pius made a special applica- 
tion to the Nazi persecution of the Jews and of Christianity 
as being an offshoot of Jewry:” 


Whoever exalts race, or the people, or the State, or a particular form of 
State, or the depositaries of power, or any other fundamental value of the 
human community—however necessary and honorable be their function in 
worldly things—whoever raises these notions above their standard value and 
divinizes them to an idolatrous level, distorts and perverts an order of the 
world planned and created by God: he is far from the true Faith in God 
and from the concept of life which that faith upholds. 


In these same documents, the Pope takes notice of the mod- 


The Encyclicals of Pius XI, ed. Ryan (1927), p. 19. 
16America Press Edition, p. 188. 
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ern tendency of extreme nationalism to deify nationalist heroes 
and dictators, and to inject into national attitudes some of the 
adoration which belongs to religion alone:” 


He who, sacrilegiously disregarding the yawning abyss of essential dis- 
tinction between God and creature, between the God-Man and the children 
of men, dares to place any mortal, were he the greatest of all times, beside 
Christ, or worse, above Him and against Him, must be told that he is a 
false prophet. 


That this condemnation of nationalist racialism is not mere- 
ly an arbitrary dictum, but is based on scientific fact, the 
Church is well aware. This is a shining instance of the way 
in which religious dogma takes as its assumption the realities 
of nature. In an address to the students of the College of 
Propaganda in Rome in August, the Pope declared :” 


Separatism? We must separate nothing in the human family, and we look 
on exaggerated racialism and nationalism, as the term is commonly used, as 
barriers between men and men, between race and race. ... They forget 
that mankind is one single, great and universal race. . . . Men are first a 
great and single genus, one great and single family of living beings created 
and creative. This human genus is single, universal, catholic. 


It was in this same address that he spoke the words that 
aroused so much indignation, but which merely echoed the 
opinion of the world at large: “One wonders why Italy has 
felt the need, in an unfortunate spirit of imitation, to copy an 
example of Germany... .” 

Finally, as a concrete measure, in August, 1938, the Con- 
gregation of Studies and Universities, the Papal organ of 
control of higher ecclesiastical studies, issued the following 
regulation for Catholic schools :” 

Teachers to the utmost of their powers, should arm themselves from 
biology, history, philosophy, apologetics, and the juridical moral discipline 


to reject validly and learnedly the absurd dogmas which follow: 
1. The human races, by their innate and immutable character, so differ 


17]bid., p. 191. 
187 ondon Tablet, August 6, 1938, p. 169. 
19News Release, N.C.W.C. News Service, May 13, 1938. 
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among themselves that the lowest of them differs more from the highest in 
the human stock than it does from the highest type of brute creation. 

2. The vigor and blood purity of the race are to be preserved and cherished 
by every means possible; whatever, therefore, leads to this end is in itself 
honest and licit. 

3. From the blood in which the character of the race is identified flow 
all the qualities of man—intellectual and moral—as from their most powerful 
source. 

4. The principal end of education is to cultivate the character of the race 
and to inflame the soul with a burning love of its own race as its highest good. 

5. Religion is subject to the law of the race and must be adapted to it. 

6. The first source and highest rule of the entire juridical order is the 
instinct of race. 

7. Except the cosmos or the universe, nothing exists as a living being; all 
things with man himself, are nothing other than various forms, through long 
ages appearing, of this universal living being. 

8. Individual men exist only for the “State” and on account of the “‘State’’; 
whatever of rights may pertain to them are derived solely from the con- 
cessions of the State. 

Anyone may easily add other affirmations to these indefensible statements. 

The Holy Father, Prefect of this Sacred Congregation, is sure that Your 
Reverence will leave nothing untried that what is prescribed here by the 
Sacred Congregation may be carried to fullest effect. 


In a report of the Committee on National Attitudes of the 
Catholic Association for International Peace, the following 
excellent summary of modern nationalism appeared :” 


The practical operations and effects of the two [Communism and Nazism] 
are strikingly similar. Both are expressions of a widespread contemporary 
revolt against Christian faith and morals, a more or less logical outcome 
of the de-Christianizing process of modern times. An integral part of their 
respective philosophies is Hegel’s doctrine of State-worship. Both are totali- 
tarian. Both are despotic. Both seek to train the youth and to regiment the 
masses in supreme and exclusive loyalty to a regime that is essentially pagan. 
Both incite to violence and armed conflict. . . . If the one is more frankly 
materialistic and more belligerently atheistic, the other is scarcely less con- 
temptuous of the supernaturalism, or subversive of the moral universalism, of 
the Christian religion. . . . To line up Catholics with racial pagan national- 
ists to overcome Marxian Communism is as dangerous—and as futile—as to 
line them up with Communists to combat extreme nationalism. 


20Patriotism, Nationalism and the Brotherhood of Man, Cath. Assoc. for Inter- 
national Peace (1937), pp. 37-38. 
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Nationalism, therefore, and in particular its aggravated 
form of racism, appears everywhere as the sworn enemy of 
religion. It is an enemy because it is a religion itself in which 
man, not God, is the object of worship. It is not only Chris- 
tianity which has suffered at its hands. Islam received a 
mortal blow from the dictators, Kemal Ataturk, in Turkey, 
and Reza Khan in Persia. Buddhism is overshadowed by the 
tribal cult of Shinto in Japan. Nevertheless, it is Christianity 
which is most menaced, for the doctrine and morality of 
nationalism are fundamentally different from those of Christ. 
“Love yourself and hate your enemies,” is the Nietszchean 
dogma which animates the new pagan nationalism. Even 
Communism makes a profession of subordinating everything 
to the common good. The Nazi-Fascism which has come out 
of Germany spurns the common good and thinks only of the 
particular good of a narrow group. 





The Battle of Lepanto 


FRANK H. SPEARMAN 


is a notable day, though comparatively few of its fol- 

lowers realize its momentousness. That day the greatest 
naval battle in the history of Europe decided that the Cross 
of Christ should continue to dominate St. Peter’s; that Rome 
should not fall as had Constantinople to the savagely barbar- 
ous Turk. 

How is it then that so tremendous a crisis in the story of 
Europe has been lost sight of? ‘The reason is not so far to 
seek. English-speaking countries have been brought up on 
English histories. And English-written histories have ignored 
Lepanto. This struggle to save Europe for Christianity was 
waged wholly by Italians and Spaniards. Hardly a drop of 
other blood was shed at Lepanto: history records only a tra- 
dition of the presence there of a single English adventurer. 
What conceivable interest could a battle fought in the six- 
teenth century by Italians, Spaniards and Turks have for 
English historians? 

The gentle Cardinal Newman expressed wonder that the 
English historian, Creasy, should have omitted Lepanto from 
his Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. Our American his- 
torical traditions share perforce the ignorance of our English 
traditions. Not until the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was there written an adequate English history of the 
battle and its hero, Don John of Austria. And to Chesterton 
in our own day was reserved the honor of contributing to 
English poetry the dramatic and moving story of the great 
fight and its guiding genius. 

The naval action of Lepanto was fought at the mouth of 
the Gulf of Patras on October 7, 1571. Schiller has called 
that period, the last half of the sixteenth century, the supreme 


| N the majestic story of Christianity, the seventh of October 
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moment of Europe. The father of the hero of Lepanto, 
Charles V, greatest of the Holy Roman Emperors since Char- 
lemagne, had abdicated and retired to a Spanish monastery to 
reflect on death and judgment. Elizabeth on the English 
throne and under Burghley’s influence, was busy intriguing 
for the neck of Mary, Queen of Scots. France in the toils of 
Catherine de Medici with her puppet Charles on the throne, 
had no more real interest than Elizabeth in the preservation 
of Christianity. 
THE THREAT OF THE TURK 


And the Turk, waxed insolent and arrogant by three cen- 
turies of successful inroads into southeastern Europe, now 
threatened to climax his barbaric conquests by the subjugation 
of Italy and Spain. Had he succeeded in this design he 
would in all human probability have made himself master of 
Europe. He had long since trampled the Greek underfoot 
and had lately wrested from Venice the last pearl in her far- 
flung Levantine diadem. 

The advent into Europe of the Ottoman Turk in the four- 
teenth century was late, but it was tragically momentous. 
Hardly had Suleiman Pasha crossed the Bosphorus before his 
hoard had overrun the countries of the Balkans and retreated 
with enormous spoil. Within ten years he was back again at 
the Dardanelles. He laid siege to the fortress of Gallipoli 
and turned it into a Turkish stronghold—the first on Euro- 
pean soil. Only his death by a fall from his horse saved the 
helpless Greeks from more disastrous losses. He had taken 
Bulgaria, a great part of Asia Minor, Macedonia, Thessaly 
and Servia. 

Victory after victory thus followed the Turkish arms. A 
tesumé of his conquests up to 1562 would present only a dis- 
tressing list of Balkan states, the names of which would mean 
little to us, but to those generations meant tens and even 
hundreds of thousands of Christians slaughtered and enslaved, 
their women carried away to horrible deaths, or to supply 
fresh strains of blood to the race of the conquerors. Small 
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wonder that the Christians of Europe were stricken with dis- 
may in facing a foe that numbered countless thousands of 
shrieking warriors at its command and a foe never wearied, 
never discouraged, stimulated by defeat and maddened by 
victory. 

At the moment of the death of the Sultan Suleiman the 
Magnificent, the empire of the Turk extended in Europe 
almost to the frontiers of Germany. It embraced Hungary, 
commanded the Danube, included the Morea and except for 
the mountains of Montenegro and narrow Christian footholds 
along the Dalmatian coast, covered the entire Balkan penin- 
sula. In Asia, though of less significance to us, the conquests 
of the Turk were no less amazing. 

The new empire was now a world power with which the 
Czar of Russia was willing to exchange friendly messages; an 
empire to which the proud Hapsburgs of the House of Ferdi- 
nand, brother of Charles V, the imperious Doges of Venice 
and the haughty Lords of Genoa were glad to pay tribute for 
intervals of freedom from molestation; an empire with which 
the besotted rulers of the day in France were wont to form 
crafty offensive alliances. 

The sea power of these turbaned pirates, who would not 
hesitate to gnaw the skulls of their enemies, had risen with 
their land power. By 1562 they had made themselves hardly- 
disputed masters of the Levantine Mediterranean; of its 
important islands, Malta alone stood against the Turk after 
the fall of Cyrus in 1570. 

Europe, in that very year, had in the providence of God, 
an extraordinary man in the chair of Peter, Pius V.. After 
agonizing prayers, unnumbered entreaties and heart-breaking 
delays this aged Pontiff, himself victim of an excruciating 
physical malady, succeeded in uniting the crafty, but thor- 
oughly frightened Venetians into a league with suspicious 
Spain and the generous princes of Italy, who all pledged 
themselves to make a last stand at sea against the enemy, now 
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immediately threatening Italy, and if nut decisively defeated, 
all of southern Europe. 

The Turkish sea power in the earlier sixteenth century was 
deemed by Christian rulers invincible. And for more than 
a generation it had been captained largely by Christian 
renegades or the abducted sons of Christian parents. 

The Turks themselves could neither build ships nor very 
successfully captain them. Yet they managed to get both 
these things done with a surprising degree of success by 
Christian slaves and Christian renegades. Deserters from the 
discipline of the Cross flocked to them. Before Lepanto, 
eight of the ten Turkish viziers, four of their most renowned 
admirals and twelve of their best generals were renegades, 
or of Christian blood. 

The Holy League which Pius V had formed so hardly, 
embraced Spain, Venice, the Holy See and its dependencies. 
These signatories agreed to furnish a fleet to oppose the 
hitherto invincible naval supremacy of the Sultan. The 
battleground must of necessity be the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. Messina was fixed as the rendezvous of the League 
fleet; at the same time, Ali Pasha, the Turkish naval chief, 
made ready to sail from Constantinople. 


DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA 


The summer passed in the League, delays incident to the 
arguing and quibbling of the diplomats, the assembling of the 
allied fleet, and in deciding on a commander-in-chief. 

The question of tremendous import before the allies was: 
who shall command the Christian fleet? Naturally, each 
power put forth its own champion for the coveted post. 
Philip II of Spain, who was committed in greater degree than 
any of the other powers to the success or failure of the 
momentous enterprise, suggested the name of his fledgling 
half-brother, Don John of Austria. Who was to decide? 
And who was the fledgling? 
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Don John of Austria was the youngest son of Charles V. 
Charles after the death of his wife, to whom he was devoted 
and to whose memory he was sincerely attached to the end, 
was sojourning in the Low Countries. A Flemish singer was 
brought in to entertain him. She became the mother of his 
son, Don John of Austria. 

The child was put in care of a trusty Spanish retainer, 
Don Luis Quixada, who guarded the secret so well that for 
many years the Emperor and Don Luis alone knew of the 
birth of this natural son. ‘The mother who seemed to possess 
no special mental strength, was pensioned and afterward 
married a gentleman of the Imperial Court. 

Don John inherited the signal martial ability of his great 
father. He was present, too, though still ignorant of the 
secret of his birth, at the death bed of his imperial father. 
This slender lad, unnoticed now at twelve, was destined at 
twenty-four to be the most talked-of man in the civilized 
world. 

In due time Don John’s half-brother, Philip, King of Spain, 
had been apprised of the secret of the youngster’s parentage 
and after the death of Charles, their common father, Philip 
introduced to his court and to Europe, his royal half-brother. 

Don John under Don Luis had made commendable 
progress along the lines of his martial nature, in riding and 
in fencing—but not in books. Like his half-nephew, Alex- 
ander Farnese, son of Margaret, the eldest natural daughter 
of Charles V, Don John learned more outside the schoolroom 
than within it. The young Farnese and Don John were about 
the same age and were companions of Don Carlos, the unfor- 
tunate son of Philip II. 

The true bent of Don John showed itself when he tried to 
run away to sea, after being refused royal permission to sail 
with a Spanish squadron ordered to the relief of Malta, then 
besieged by the Turk. 

The first naval honor conferred on the youth came when he 
was twenty-one. Philip made him General of the Sea and 
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placed him in command of the Spanish fleet. Don John 
engaged in sundry brushes with the Barbary pirates; in none 
of these was he defeated. 

More important work was placed before him the following 
year when he begged for and was given command of the 
Spanish armies operating in Granada against the rebellious 
Moriscos. Though Don John never suffered a reverse, it was 
a meager equipment that the field of war had up to this time 
offered to the young Spaniard for a great and critical appoint- 
ment. 

In their serious dilemma, however, the League Powers had 
what Europe so tragically lacks today, an umpire to whom all 
could turn to decide their squabbles. This was the aged and 
infirm Pontiff, Pius V, and to him the decision was committed. 
The choice of this aged theologian fell, despite all precedent, 
on the young and hardly-yet-inured to warfare, Don John of 
Austria! 

On the 23 of August, 1571, Don John of Austria, his galleys 
filled with biscuits, made his entry into the harbor of Messina 
and pushed the preparations for getting to sea. 

The veteran sea dog, Veniero, commander of many a 
Venetian squadron, was already there with most of his galleys 
but now almost in despair at their condition and at the char- 
acter of his men. His complaints of much of his fighting 
force coincide perfectly with those of Sir John Falstaff, 
similarly worried. Even the young commander-in-chief was 
seized with a spasm of dismay when he inspected the disorder 
of the galleys and the men manning them. This was on the 
29th of August. Lepanto was less than forty days away. 

The fleet meanwhile was augmented daily by arrivals of 
various awaited squadrons. When the forces of the Allied 
Powers had been declared complete, Don John passed them 
in review. 

More than three hundred sail and eighty thousand men 
were at hand. Spain had sent ninety galleys, twenty-four 
large ships and fifty frigates and brigantines. Of these 
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galleys, three were from Malta and were manned by its 
Knights. And in those frightful four hours of bloodshed to 
come, when the hundreds of Christian galleys vied with one 
another in desperate bravery, none gave better account of 
themselves than those three galleys of the Prior of Malta. 

Venice supplied one hundred and six galleys, six galeasses, 
two heavy ships and twenty frigates. 

The galeass was the largest ship of its day and mounted 
twenty good guns. But it was huge and unwieldy. If the 
wind failed, it had to be towed into position by galleys and 
remained there helpless until moved again. Yet the six 
galeasses gave a good account of themselves at Lepanto until 
the battle literally moved away from them. 

The Pope, out of his scanty resources, sent twelve galleys 
and six frigates. But he sent with them the equal of ten 
thousand men, in the person of the commander, Marcantonio 
Colonna. 

Of the troops of this formidable League armament, eight 
thousand were Spaniards, six thousand Germans in the pay 
of the King of Spain, five thousand Italians supplied by 
Venice, two thousand by the Pope, and about three thousand 
in minor bands, none exceeding one hundred and fifty men, 
who were brought by Italian princes and noble volunteers. _ 

Don John paid tribute to his fleet shortly before the battle, 
in writing: “He [the enemy] is stronger than we in the 
number of vessels, but not so, I believe in quality either of 
vessels or fighting men.” Besides his troops he numbered 
upward of fifty thousand mariners and galley-slaves. 

On the evening of September 15 the first ships of the 
fleet put to sea from Messina. Each galley carried fifty 
seamen and one hundred and fifty soldiers or volunteers and 
was ready for action at any moment. The right wing was 
given to Gianandrea Doria. It was he who afterwards was 
outmaneuvered by Aluch, and exposed the Christian fleet to 
a disaster that was happily averted by the stripling chief. 

The left wing Don John assigned to the Venetian, Augus- 
tino Barbarigo. 
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Behind the line of battle, thirty galleys under the able 
Marquess of Santa Cruz, acted as reserve. The strictest 
discipline was exacted and the most painstaking orders were 
issued concerning the alignment of the galleys, the conduct of 
the new men, and provision for emergencies in action. 


MANEUVERING FOR POSITION 


The next thing was to find the enemy. Sailing eastward 
with great caution in every movement, the fleet reached Corfu 
on September 26. Don John sailed for Gomeniza on the 
Albanian shore, and his scouts now brought word that Ali 
Pasha with the Turkish fleet was assuredly within the gulf 
and in the harbor of the town of Lepanto. 

Ali Pasha, a brave and skilful commander, who had sailed 
from the Bosphorus with orders from the besotted Sultan to 
find the Christian fleet and engage it, was as anxious to find 
Don John as Don John was to find him. The Pasha, now 
late in September, received fresh injunctions from Constan- 
tinople to capture the League fleet and bring it home without 
delay. 

At dawn on October 3, Don John was under way and his 
- ships sailed past the gulf of Arta, in which the fate of Antony 
and Cleopatra had been decided by the galleys of Octavius, 
fifteen centuries earlier. 

On the morning of the 4, a barque, passing out of the gulf 
of Lepanto, brought certain word that Ali Pasha lay with his 
fleet at Lepanto and that he had been joined by Aluch Ali 
with his Algerian squadron. The following day, Don John 
learned of the tragic fall of Famagoste, the stronghold of 
Cyprus, to the Turk, and of the unspeakably cruel torture and 
death of its gallant defender, the Venetian hero, Bragadino. 
If aught were needed to stun and further infuriate the 
Christian fleet, this disastrous news served well. 

It was now Saturday the sixth. With every nerve strained 
and every eye and ear keyed to keenest pitch, the fleet battling 
unfavorable weather, advanced its standards as far as the 
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Vale of Alessandria in the canal of Cephalonia. On Saturday 
evening, Don John led his galleys into the shelter of the 
neighboring port of Petala for those prime necessities of the 
galleys, water and wood. 

But Ali Pasha had not remained in Lepanto. His spies 
had seen the fleet of Don John in the canal of Cephalonia and 
he moved swiftly to bottle it up there. On that Saturday 
night, Ali lay in the bay of Calydon within fifteen miles of 
the mouth of the gulf, while Don John, having left the canal, 
lay seven miles outside and north of the gulf. This was on 
the eve of the bloodiest naval action in history, with the pos- 
sible exception of Salamis. Each commander was deceived 
both as to the location and the strength of his enemy. 

At two o’clock on Sunday morning, October 7, 1571, 
Don John smarting with impatience again got under way. 
So strict were the orders for secrecy of movement and silence 
that the accidental discharge of a musket anywhere in the 
fleet meant death to the offender and the unauthorized dis- 
charge of a gun meant death to the commander of the vessel. 
At sunrise the fleet stood only three miles north of the 
Cuzalarian Isles, which guard the entrance to the gulf of 
Patras, within which, forty miles to the east, the gulf of 
Lepanto opens. 

On approaching these rocky islets, Don John dispatched 
two frigates with orders to land sharp-eyed men on the highest 
of the Cuzalarian rocks to scan the gulf, while Juan de Car- 
dona with his swift galleys searched the passages among the 
rocks for lurking vessels. 

As it was Sunday, Mass was ordered celebrated throughout 
the fleet. Many armaments of land and sea have gone forth 
to battle under the name of Christian; few have so well 
deserved the name as that which now deployed across the gulf 
under Don John of Austria. Before leaving Messina, Rome 
had asked that all men of evil or criminal lives, perverts and 
sodomites should be excluded from the sailing and, insofar as 
it had been humanly possible to judge, these orders had been 
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carried out. The expedition, on which the hopes of all 
Christendom rested had been solemnly placed at the outset 
under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin. Practically every 
vessel in the fleet bore an emblem or color displayed in her 
honor. And the hour had at last struck in which her devotees 
faced the deadliest and most formidable enemy that had 
confronted Europe and Christian civilization. 

Shortly after sunrise on the morning of October 7, 1571, 
the fleet of the Holy League deployed across the face of the 
gulf of Patras. Frigates had been dispatched to search for 
the enemy but hardly had they turned back to report when 
the watch from a Genoese ship following close on the flagship 
of Don John reported three strange sails to the southeast. 
One by one, fresh reports from the maintops counted ad- 
ditional sails until, within thirty minutes, the entire Turkish 
fleet spread its white wings completely across the broad gulf, 
stretching from the northern rocks and shallows of Cape 
Scropha to the southern lowlands of the Morea. 

Without the loss of a second, Don John ordered his foresail 
hauled to the wind, a square green ensign run to the peak and 
a gun to be fired. It was the signal to prepare for battle and 
a hoarse cheer echoed and reechoed from ship to ship. 


THE BATTLE 


A trying moment for the young general was still ahead. 
He summoned his commanders, among them the ablest naval 
captains of Europe. Some of these advised their youthful 
chief to retire, even at this late moment, while it was still in 
his power to do so! He listened to their opinions, well aware 
of the enmity and jealousy that existed among them. But 
when he spoke, it was the son of Charles V, who uttered the 
words: “Gentlemen, the time for counsel is past: the time for 
fighting has come. To your ships!” 

When the Turkish Armada neared the entrance to the gulf, 
the barbarians lashed their galley-slaves at the oar. Ali Pasha 
counted in his center ninety-five galleys against ninety-two of 
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Don John’s center. His right led by Mahomet Scirocco num- 
bering fifty-six galleys, opposed Barbarigo and his Venetians; 
and his long left, of ninety-three galleys under the formidable 
Scaldhead, Aluch Ali, faced Doria and the Christian right. 

Don John had been too wise to allow his Venetian, Spanish 
and Papal galleys to be grouped under their own commanders. 
Two and three together, the galleys of each of the allies were 
intermingled with those of other countries along the battle 
line, so that Venetians, Spaniards and Italians fought side by 
side, that each might emulate in bravery his neighbor of 
differing blood. 

Yelling and screaming like madmen, the Turks came on. 
The Christians were kneeling before the crucifixes to the low 
chant of their friars. The jubilant Turks danced, stamped, 
beat their huge drums and fired useless volleys of musketry 
as they advanced. “Come to the slaughter,” they yelled. 
“We will drink your blood!” 

Ending their supplications to Heaven, the Christians turned 
to their guns and in the midst of a vast and impressive silence 
in the ships, the bugles sounded the charge. Every band 
struck up martial music and Don John with the sign of the 
Cross raised his hand. The challenge of battle, with usual 
sixteenth-century formality, was fired from the flagship, the 
Royal, and the blue standard of the League was unfurled from 
the maintop, revealing in its center, the figure of the crucified 
Christ. 

The Sultana, Ali Pasha’s galley, fired an answering shot to 
the challenge and the sacred green and white standard of the 
Prophet was raised to the peak—the battle of Lepanto was 
about to move into history. 

The Turkish artillery was already wasting ammunition 
with much noise and smoke. But the honor of firing the 
actual opening shot for the Christians fell to Francisco 
Duode’s Venetian galeass, La Capitana. The six galeasses 
wece stationed nearly a mile in advance of the League line. 

Duode’s opening shot was effective. It was fired at the 
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Sultana, Ali’s flagship. The ball passing through the rigging, 
carried away a portion of the highest of the Pasha’s five 
splendid lanterns of rank. His second shot split the poop of 
an adjoining galley; the third sunk a despatch frigate leaving 
the Sultana with orders. Four galeasses were soon pouring 
solid shot into the Turkish center and right wing; two of the 
Sultan’s galleys were almost instantly sunk by their broadsides. 

Stunned by the galling fire, galleys of the Turkish center 
attempted to retire and reform: the Pasha angrily counter- 
manded the movement. Seizing the tiller of the Sultana him- 
self, he bore down on the center galeasses and sent his flag- 
ship past without exchanging a shot. Spurred by the heroic 
example, the yelling center, leaving crippled vessels behind, 
followed their undaunted commander. 

Pushing ahead on the Turkish right wing, Mahomet Scir- 
occo tried both to elude the galeasses and flank the Venetians 
by passing between them and the north shoreline. Barbarigo, 
warned by Don John, scented the danger and tried to meet it. 
But Scirocco’s pilots were more familiar than those of Bar- 
barigo with the shoals of Cape Scropha and the Venetian 
guides dreaded the hidden rocks with which these still 
abound. Scirocco thus ran a number of galleys around the 
Venetian end and put Barbarigo, guarding the shore-end of 
his wing with his flagship, under a heavy cross-fire. 

The brave son of St. Mark found his vessel assailed by 
eight Turkish vessels at once and as he shouted orders from 
his quarter-deck, he raised for an instant the visor of his 
helmet. A Turkish arrow pierced his right eye. His nephew 
Marco Contarini boarded the flagship with his men. Rush- 
ing to Barbarigo’s side, Marco himself was slain and a hot 
fire swept the flagship’s deck completely clear of defenders. 
The crisis was acute. Should the flagship be lost there would 
be grave danger that the whole left wing might be rolled up 
and Turkish victory assured. Bending every effort to over- 
whelm the Venetian prize vessel, the Turks in yelling hordes 
boarded it, Scirocco with his Janissaries leading. The Vene- 
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tians with cries of rage and defiance resisted. Hand-to-hand 
butchery characterized the entire action of Lepanto. 

At this moment, a noble Venetian, Frederigo Nani, assum- 
ing command by order of the fatally wounded Barbarigo, 
rallied his men and in a terrific struggle beat back the Janis- 
sary butchers; it was a Janissary custom to fire one shot, throw 
away the matchlock and work with the knife. Scirocco was 
driven from Barbarigo’s deck back to his own ship. Frenzied 
Venetians pursuing him, slew his bodyguards and rushing 
him to the gunwhale of his galley struck off his head. 

Horror piled on horror. The nobles and fishermen of St. 
Mark’s snatched off helmets and cast away shields, the better 
to close with their hated butchers. Neither asking nor giving 
quarter, the struggle was arm to arm and eye to eye. 

Many battles are fought; but military observers have agreed 
that the rarest event in battle is the crossing of bayonets. The 
bayonet at Lepanto was the clubbed musket, the scimitar, the 
sword to lop off arms and legs, the battle-axe crashing through 
skull and trunk, and the knife pouring the blood of fifty 
thousand men into the waters of the gulf. 

Panic of the Turkish right followed on the death of Scir- 
occo. Such of his galleys as could escape the slaughter on 
the water, grounded in order that their men jumping ashore 
might hide among the rocks. But the Venetians, pursuing, 
slew them pitilessly. One infuriated fisherman armed only 
with a pointed stick, pierced his Turkish victim through the 
mouth to the ground. 

In the center, the battle raged with like fury. The signal 
foresight of the youthful Spanish commander in removing 
the forepeaks from the decks of his galleys now became ap- 
parent. At close range the forecastle guns of the Turks were 
of necessity elevating their shots and their balls were flying 
mostly over the heads of their enemy; while Don John’s fore- 
castle artillery was sending a deadly fire point-blank into the 
Ottoman hulls, the more murderous because the Turkish gal- 
leys were crammed above and below decks with fighting men. 
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Both commanders had ordered their helmsmen to steer for 
the enemy flagship. At half a galley’s length from the Royal, 
the Sultana lunging ahead fired three heavy guns in a rapid 
salvo. The first ball passed harmlessly above the Royal 
kitchen; the second splintered the long boat; the third tore 
through the prow gunwale. 

The Royal answered with a concentrated fire, that swept 
the Sultana amidships and carried away a part of the quarter- 
deck. The Sultana and the Royal then smashed into each 
other with terrific impact. 

In the deafening crash, the prow of the Sultana, with the 
two entangled ships rocking violently, overrode the Spanish 
forecastle towering high above it; the galley peak tore through 
the rigging of the Royal until its beak poised above the fourth 
rowing bench. Ali Pasha carried on the Sultana four hun- 
dred picked Janissaries, three hundred armed with the arque- 
bus, one hundred with the bow. Two galiots and ten galleys 
lay astern; the galiots were lashed to the Sultana, and 
equipped with ladders, up which fresh men could be fed as 
fast as needed. 

To meet this force, Don John counted on the Royal three 
hundred arquebusiers. But the work of his forecastle artil- 
lery was unimpeded, thanks to the removal of all galley fore- 
peaks. And his bulwarks, like those of his fleet, were pro- 
tected from boarders by nettings, a precaution that the Pasha 
had neglected. Resquesens lay astern with two galleys from 
which he fed fresh warriors to the Royal as needed. 

The battle between the flagships gallantly contested, lasted 
an hour and a half. Twice the deck of the Sultana was swept 
clear of defenders; twice the Sardegnian boarders of Don 
John reached the Su/tana’s main mast only to be driven back 
by Ali Pasha, heading his Janissaries. In a third assault, 
the Sardegnians fought their way to the poop; again the des- 
perate Pasha led his men against them—this time in vain. 
Conscious of impending defeat, he cast into the sea a small 
box of precious jewels; and struck by a musket ball in the 
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forehead, fell forward on the gangway. Thenceforward the 
many accounts of his death differ; but all recount that his 
head was struck off by some soldier before Don John could 
save his life. He was a brave man, gentle with his slaves and 
deserved a kinder fate. 

The Sultana soon surrendered. And when it is remarked 
that the flagship was the first vessel taken, about two in the 
afternoon after a struggle of an hour and a half, it will be 
realized what a terrific fight had engaged the unfortunate 
Barbarigo’s left wing. 

A Turkish attempt to recover the surrendered flagship and 
capture Don John was well disposed of by Requesens, Mar- 
quess of Santa Cruz, with the reserves. He sank one galley. 
He boarded a second and there put the entire force of Janis- 
saries to the sword. Don John himself accounted for his 
remaining assailants; and animated by their dashing leaders, 
the Christian captains on every hand performed prodigies of 
valor. An equally brave few went down with their galleys 
fighting literally to the last man. 

The right wing of the Christians fronting the Turkish left 
had a different story to tell. Gianandrea Doria, crafty Gen- 
oese mariner, was opposed by the craftier Algerene Captain, 
Aluch Ali—the Scaldhead. Aluch Ali with his ninety-three 
galleys and galiots had steered well to his left (the south). 
Doria, conceiving that the corsair meant to run around and 
flank the Christian right end, followed him. This opened 
a dangerous gap between Doria’s division and Don John’s 
center. The wary commander-in-chief surveying his line saw 
at the opening of the battle the double movement and sent a 
frigate to warn Doria of his peril. But the distance of three 
miles was too great for the frigate to cover in time and the 
damage was thus done. 

The wiley Algerene, having opened to his satisfaction the 
gap in the Christian line, whirled back like a hawk. He bore 
into the opening with the swiftness of lightning and passing 
through it, with most of his galleys, placed himself in the 
Christian rear. 
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It was a fearful crisis, and gave the Turk his sole chance 
of victory for the day. The extreme right of the Christian 
center was held by Prior Gustiniana of the Knights of Malta 
with three Maltese galleys. Aluch boasted of being the 
scourge of the Maltese Order of Knighthood. Having at 
one time captured a Knight, he called periodically for his 
victim, “dog of St. John,” and ordered him lashed up to three 
hundred strokes for his own sheer enjoyment. 

This renegade beast of prey now fell from the rear, with 
all his fury on the unhappy Prior. The Maltese Commander 
had already captured four Turkish galleys, but his three 
battle-torn galleys were no match for the fresh galleys of the 
renegade. The Knights and their men defended themselves 
with the bravery of their Order. A Saragozen Knight, rid- 
dled with arrows, fought with such desperation as to frighten 
even the furious Algerians who dared not approach him until 
he fell dead. 

But almost countless instances of such valor are recorded 
in the Venetian and Spanish records of Lepanto. A Bur- 
gundy Knight leaped alone into an enemy galley and killed 
four Turks before he was overpowered. On board the 
Maltese flagship, Capitana de Malta, the Prior himself, 
pierced by five arrows, was sole survivor, save a Spanish 
Knight with both legs broken and a Sicilian with one arm 
chopped off by a battle-axe. Aluch secured the coveted ban- 
ner of St. John, took the Prior’s ship in tow and perceiving 
the battle hopeless, steered for Algiers. Suave gut peut! 

But the alert Marquess of Santa Cruz, cruising with his 
reserve galleys to strengthen weak points in the Christian 
line, descried the fleeing corsair. He gave chase. Aluch cut 
loose the prize galley and escaped by lashing his slaves at the 
oar. The bewildered Prior, sorely wounded, found himself 
again in the hands of his friends, again possessed of his flag- 
ship and of three hundred dead Algerenes who cumbered his 
deck, a few living Algerene mariners to navigate the vessel 
and a handful of Turkish prisoners from whom he had just 
purchased his own life! 
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Such were some of the deplorable results of Doria’s blun- 
der. But the argus-eyed Don John, once free from his center 
enemies, steered with all speed to the aid of his crippled right 
wing. The Turks at the approach of his formidable squad- 
ron, took to their heels. Sixteen of the Algerene galleys re- 
tired together and emulating the tactics of Aluch endeavored 
to sweep around and again flank the Christian line. 

A great hero and a favorite of Don John’s, Don Juan de 
Cardona, perceiving their intent, faced them with eight gal- 
leys. Their encounter was among the bloodiest of the enor- 
mous battle. Cardona with his eight, whipped the Algerene 
sixteen, disabling some and putting the others to flight. 

The price was heavy. His galley was left a ruin, his fore- 
castle was shot to pieces, defenses of every kind were shattered 
and his masts and spars bristled with Turkish arrows. The 
crowning tragedy was the death of Don Juan de Cardona 
himself. And of his five hundred Sicilian soldiers, four hun- 
dred and fifty were either killed or wounded. These isolated 
instances convey some idea of the fearful struggle for victory 
at Lepanto. 

Nothing but the most tremendous defense could have coped 
that day with the ferocity of the Turkish onslaught. A 
Savoyard galley lost her Commander and every soldier and 
rower. On a Roman galley, the Captain, a Medici, out of 
his hundreds of fighting men found himself in the final hour, 
commanding seventeen wounded seamen. In a second Roman 
galley, every soldier was killed; the rowing benches were 
manned by dead men and the Captain with two musket-balls 
in his neck, lay dead on the quarter-deck. 

In this gigantic whirlpool of blood there was, after the 
first shock of the two lines, no longer order or formation; 
no right, no left, no center. De La Graviere has stamped 
the spectacle with the right word—it was a melee. Stirling- 
Maxwell describes it as episodic—so it was. A galley, or two 
or three of them together, pouncing on an enemy galley: for 
them the actual battle of Lepanto was fought then and there. 
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Multiply such instances by a hundred and you have the 
Lepanto battle of history. 


DON JOHN’S VICTORY 


It was over in four hours. Ali Pasha’s galley, its com- 
mander dead, was captured by Don John at the end of the 
first hour and a half. The hated but beautiful green banner 
of the Prophet was hauled down and the banner of the Holy 
League replaced it. 

Of all the Turkish chiefs neither killed nor taken but two 
remained, the Seraskier Pertau Pasha and the slippery Aluch 
Ali. Two hundred officers of rank were slain, thirty of them 
governors of provinces and one hundred and sixty beys and 
captains of the lantern. Of thirty-seven Turkish galleys com- 
manded by officers entitled to display their lanterns of rank, 
only three escaped capture or destruction. Of the vast Turk- 
ish fleet that sunrise had beheld spreading its white wings 
far across the waters of the gulf, only thirty galleys, all badly 
punished, escaped. Ninety-nine were sunk in the gulf or 
were burned by Venetians after they had been grounded. One 
hundred and seventy-eight remained in the hands of the vic- 
tors, and fifteen thousand Christian galley-slaves mad with 
joy were freed from the Turkish oar. 

For more than a hundred years the Turk had struck a con- 
tinuing terror into the heart of Europe. Within four hours, 
Don John of Austria struck a lasting terror into the heart of 
the Turk. Lepanto was the first signal naval reverse suffered 
by the Turk in his insolent and arrogant campaign to overrun 
Europe. After Lepanto, the invader was frightened as he 
had never been frightened before. In vain, Don John tried 
the next year to bring the crafty Calabrian, Aluch Ali, into 
action—the old fox dodged. 

The thunder of the guns at Lepanto was heard as far north 
as Paxos. For days the sea was strewn with the dead and 
bodies of the slain floated as far as the distant island of Crete. 

Every fighting man in Europe was now wild to serve under 
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Don John of Austria. Poets sang his praises in endless quat- 
rains. Painters and sculptors vied with one another in per- 
petuating his fame. And when the guns of Lepanto had 
grown rusty, more than sixty years after the battle, there ap- 
peared from the pen of an Englishman, a doggerel in heroic 
measure of nearly seven hundred verses, glorifying the battle 
and the hero. 

Lepanto was the greatest naval battle fought with galleys; 
the last in which a major force of combatants was armed with 
bow and arrow. The Spaniards especially clung to firearms 
in the early days and profited richly by the policy. There 
can be no question but that after Lepanto, and insofar as the 
conquest of Europe was concerned, the Turk was through. 
Lepanto shattered forever the tradition of the invincibility 
of the Turk at sea. It was more than a century later before 
he knocked again formidably at the gates of Vienna. 

In the day of Lepanto it was notoriously difficult to estimate 
with any degree of certitude losses in battle. The loss of the 
Christians in the fight could be fairly well arrived at. They 
lost in killed nearly eight thousand men and of their fifteen 
thousand wounded, lack of attendance and poisoned arrows 
took twenty-five hundred more lives. 

The Turkish loss in killed, wounded and prisoners has been 
computed by various historians at from twenty-two thousand 
to forty-three thousand. But taking the highest estimate; if 
the Turk went into battle with three hundred odd ships and 
a hundred and twenty thousand men, a number he could easily 
carry—how could seventy-seven thousand of his men escape 
in the panic flight of thirty galleys? The discrepancy is 
enormous. The wide disparity reflects the guess work. Some 
writers list only the killed, some only the wounded. As to 
Turkish prisoners the number was easier to compute and 
seems to have been between eight thousand and ten thousand. 

Lepanto was a fatal check to the arrogance of the Turk. 
At noontide on October 7, 1571, he stood at the height of his 
military glory; four hours later he had suffered a repulse 
from which he never fully recovered; certainly not in time 
to insure the success of his centuried ambition. 








The Problem of Christian 
Philosophy 


HUNTER GUTHRIE 


HE most important problem that confronts the 

Catholic thinker today is the question of Christian 

philosophy. It was the false solution to this problem, 
formulated under the influence of Averrhoistic Aristotelian- 
ism, which brought about the decline of scholastic thought in 
the fourteenth century. It will be a false solution, formulated 
today under the influence of totalitarian rationalism, which 
will bring about the decline of the present revival of scholas- 
ticism. In other words, if the traditional thought of the 
Church is to survive, is to make itself felt in a chaotic and 
misguided world, it must frankly face this problem and loyal- 
ly abide by its solution. 


THE NATURE OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEM 


What, then, is the problem of Christian philosophy? It is 
the traditional problem which those who believe in a super- 
natural economy of redemption and salvation, who believe in 
a revelation, must face when they attempt to rationalize the 
world and man’s destiny. In a word, when Christian thinkers 
attempt to philosophize they are faced with the rational prob- 
lem of a triple relation: (i) the relation of nature to grace; 
(ii) the relation of reason to faith; (iii) the relation of 
philosophy to theology. The nature of this triple relation and 
its incorporation into systematic thought is the essential note 
of Christian philosophy. 

When Christianity first came into contact with the pagan 
world, it found a human nature which considered itself self- 
sufficient to achieve its destiny; it found human reason not 
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only autonomous but reason considered as the sole source of 
information with regard to the world, man’s destiny and his 
relation to the divine; finally, it found a philosophy which 
was both a theology and a religious code; in short, philosophy 
was the summit of wisdom. Over against, juxtaposed to this 
triad of nature, reason and philosophy, St. John, St. Paul and 
the early Fathers of the Church constructed a heavenly triad: 
(i) an economy of grace, whose fundamental tenet was that 
unaided nature was not only not self-sufficient but was power- 
less to achieve its destiny; (ii) they maintained that reason 
was not the sole source of information but that God in His 
mercy had presented man with a divine source of information, 
revelation, (a) with regard to the supernatural mysteries, (b) 
with regard to certain “natural” truths; (iii) they repudiated 
pagan philosophy, as the supreme wisdom of the pagans, the 
while slowly and painstakingly they developed the divine 
science of theology. 

As the Church gradually became more conscious of her 
dominant role in the world of thought, culture and politics, 
particularly with the breakdown of the Roman Empire and 
the collapse of Graeco-Roman civilization, she began building 
up a theory of unity in this triple antinomy of nature and grace, 
reason and faith, philosophy and theology. All the essential 
elements of this theory are found in the masterful works of St. 
Augustine, especially in his great De Civitate Det. This 
theory was the first attempt at a solution to the problem of 
Christian philosophy. 


THE HIERARCHY OF KNOWLEDGE 


The substance of this theory may be summed up in the 
word subordination. Nature is subordinate to grace, reason to 
faith, philosophy to theology. In this fecund notion of hier- 
archy we have the corner-stone to the magnificent structure 
that was medieval thought, culture and politics. It was this 
notion that Dante symbolized so sublimely when he portrayed 
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Virgil, the spirit of worldly wisdom, handing him over to the 
care of Beatrice, the spirit of heavenly wisdom, as Dante pur- 
sues his ascent to the throne of God. It was this notion which 
permitted the medieval Christian to ornament his cathedral 
with symbols of the seven liberal arts, of the sciences, of phi- 
losophy, of the four cardinal virtues whose notions had been 
taken over from the Stoics. In a word, their dominant idea 
was that everything was made by God, that consequently every- 
thing had its ordinated or proper place in the hierarchy of 
God’s design. 

Came the twelfth century and Averrhoistic Aristotelianism 
spread over Europe from the college of translators at Toledo 
in Spain, and from the court of Frederick II at Naples in the 
Kingdom of Sicily. Many useful points were absorbed into 
the scholastic system by St. Thomas, and from Aristotle’s con- 
cept of nature he attempted to construct a second theory of 
unity between the triple relation we have mentioned. The 
new notion, which he added to Augustine’s theory of subordt- 
nation, was autonomy. As these two concepts of subordination 
and autonomy are worked out in the writings of the Angelic 
Doctor, there is neither contradiction nor opposition between 
them. However, the spirit of the times was opposed to this 
new solution, for many doctrines of the Arabian Commentator 
had escaped St. Thomas’ control and had spread their virus 
in the works of the Latin Averrhoists. The basic tenet of 
Averrhoism is the Two-Truth theory, that is to say, absolute 
separation between reason and faith, philosophy and theology, 
and, by way of consequence, absolute separation between the 
so-called “natural” order and the supernatural order; a truth 
of reason may contradict a truth of faith and vice versa. The 
principle of this tenet quickly took root in the fourteenth cen- 
tury and its flower was the noisome weed of radical dualism. 
Duality in the realm of truth broke up the unity of faith 
and reason into a rational truth and a revealed truth: two 
orders of truths having absolutely no connection with each 
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other. Then in the order of rational-truth itself this radical 
dualism killed traditional realism by separating the thinking 
subject from the object thought and nominalism was the re- 
sult. Finally in the social or political order this radical dual- 
ism separated civil society from religious society, church from 
state, and so the great medieval structure of hierarchical unity 
tumbled to ruins. In its place arose the temple of reason to 
care for man’s “natural” exigencies, and the Protestant meet- 
ing-house to care for his religious exigencies. Henceforth, 
nature and grace, reason and faith, philosophy and theology, 
state and church are radically, irreducibly separated. In that 
notion of separation we have the spirit of the modern world. 
And in all the communities and nations of the world today that 
spirit flourishes nowhere more vigorously than in these United 
States. Here as nowhere else those three or four antinomies 
stand out as irreconcilable; so the feeble, cowardly cry of tol- 
erance is heard in the land. Let nature tolerate the super- 
natural and let the supernatural tolerate nature, but let there 
be no wedding, no fusion, no unity. 

We as educators and philosophers have not been unharmed 
by this spirit. How many youths leave our colleges today with 
the conviction that two orders reign in the world they are go- 
ing out to face! They are impregnated with the spirit of dual- 
ism—the essential note of modern culture. They have the 
harmfully erroneous concept that the social life, the business 
life, the fields of art, literature, esthetics, science and psychol- 
ogy are merely “natural” activities to be judged, ruled, guided 
and acted upon according to merely “natural” principles and 
inspired by merely “natural” motives. Their religion, their 
supernatural activities and their supernatural motives, they 
have tucked into a corner of their lives. They have become 
Seventh-day Adventists in the sense that they recall the super- 
natural order—which is the one and only actual order—only 
once every seven days. This cleavage of attitude toward life; 
this six-day “business” attitude and this one-day religious at- 
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titude, is the subtle form which the Two-Truth heresy has 
taken in our midst. It is the essence of Protestant culture and 
by that very token is the death of the traditional Catholic cul- 
ture. 


THE NEED FOR SYNTHESIS 


It is the purpose of Christian philosophy to restore the unity 
of the Catholic viewpoint and it does this on purely rational 
grounds. Today the sole principle of subordination as ex- 
pounded by St. Augustine and his school of thought is insuffi- 
cient to achieve that end. That principle guaranteed unity of 
viewpoint, in that it subordinated all science, all mental ac- 
tivity to the guiding principle of faith—but it failed to es- 
tablish sufficiently the autonomy of the subordinated sciences. 
That autonomy was vindicated by St. Thomas but he, in turn, 
failed to stress the intrinsic nature of the relation between 
reason and faith. Hence, it is by a synthesis of the two posi- 
tions, Augustinian and Thomistic, that we are to attain a 
proper solution to the problem of Christian philosophy. 

That solution may best be appreciated by instituting a com- 
parison between Christian philosophy and scholastic phil- 
osophy as this latter is commonly understood. 

(1) With regard to the antinomy of nature and grace. 
Christian philosophy holds that there is a de facto, intrinsic 
relation between nature and grace because man as he de facto 
exists manifests the desire to see God by intuitive vision. This 
desire was made articulate in Greek thought by Plotinus, who, 
following Plato’s lead, made the intuitive vision of God the 
goal of man’s endeavors in this life. Traditional scholastic 
thought always took cognizance of this fundamental aspira- 
tion. The Augustinian thought is almost entirely dedicated to 
explaining its role in the concept of human nature and its 
activity. St. Thomas was not less aware of it but, under the 
influence of Aristotle, he insisted on nature’s autonomy and 
quasi independence. Thus we see that the position of Chris- 
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tian philosophy on the relation of nature to grace is a synthesis 
of these two diverging scholastic positions: nature is autono- 
mous de jure, but de facto it is intrinsically subordinated to 
grace. 

(2) With regard to the antinomy of reason and faith. 
Christian philosophy stands out strongly for an autonomous 
reason, which nevertheless is de facto intrinsically subordin- 
ated to faith. Here again the position of Christian philosophy, 
as compared with the two positions of scholastic philosophy, is 
a synthesis. Augustinianism insisted on the subordination of 
reason to faith: “Fides quaerens intellectum”; Thomism in- 
sisted on autonomy. Christian philosophy blends the two: with 
St. Thomas, it guarantees reason’s autonomy in the subordin- 
ated sciences by insisting on evidence as the motivum formale; 
with St. Augustine, it preserves intrinsic unity and subordina- 
tion to faith by pointing out reason’s moral impotency to at- 
tain its integral, material object without the aid of the revela- 
tion of certain, “natural” truths, such as monotheism, crea- 
tion, personal immortality, etc. The statement, then, that 
faith is reason’s negative norm is only half the truth; faith 
is also the positive source of reason’s integral material object. 
This point has been established both historically and theo- 
retically beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

Lastly, as for the relation between philosophy and theology, 
the position of Christian philosophy is clear from what we 
have already seen. Philosophy’s autonomy is guaranteed by 
the same token that nature’s and reason’s autonomies are guar- 
anteed. On the other hand, philosophy’s intrinsic subordina- 
tion to theology is insisted on for the objective reasons that 
nature is intrinsically subordinated to grace just as reason is to 
faith. 

In conclusion, we wish to recall that the survival ‘of the 
Church’s thought and culture depends on the solution one 
gives to the problem of Christian philosophy. The Church 
stands out against Protestant dualism by showing the intrinsic 
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unity between nature and grace, reason and faith, philosophy 
and theology. Europe today, tired of this disruptive dualism, 
is solving the antinomy by totalitarianism. Russia and Ger- 
many, with other nations in their wake, are returning to a uni- 
tary culture by denying one element of this Protestant dualism. 
They have discarded grace, faith and theology and found their 
totalitarian culture on nature, reason and philosophy. Dual- 
istic culture is weak, dualism is dying. Let us have no elements 
of death in the united front which we must oppose to this new 


menace. 





The Materialistic 
Interpretation of History 


GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN 


standard expositions of it from St. Augustine down, 

finds the key to history in the joint action of providence 
and free human agency issuing in the realization of certain 
divinely appointed ends.’ Plainly, the “providential view of 
history,” while stressing the influence of a primary, super- 
natural cause, by no means excludes the influence of secondary 
or natural ones. Yet there is a not uncommon misconception, 
gross though it be, that the historian who writes from the | 
Christian point of view may dispense himself from laborious 
inquiry into the natural causes of historical phenomena by 
taking refuge in the facile explanation, “God wills it.” Thus, 
for instance, the Columbia University Professor, James T. 
Shotwell, contributor of the article on history to the Britan- 
nica: “Grant all that theology claims, that Rome fell and 
England arose, that America was discovered or remained so 
long undiscovered because ‘God wills it.’ That does not en- 
large our knowledge of the process.”* Admittedly it does not; 
nor is it intended to. Knowledge of the process must be sought 
in study of the natural causes of events, a prescription which 
binds the Christian historian as well as any other. 


Tee Christian philosophy of history, according to 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY CAUSES IN HISTORY 


There is no doubt that most of the disfavor with which 

1G. J. Garraghan, S.J., “The Philosophy of History,” in The Modern Schoolman, 
XV, 1938, 38-41; P. Guilday (ed.), The Catholic Philosophy of History (New York, 
1936). 

“Introduction to the History of History,” Records of Civilization: Sources and 
Studies (New York, 1922), 325. 
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secular-minded historians generally regard the “providential 
view of history” is a product of perverse misunderstanding of 
it. It has been pointed out that even St. Augustine’s classic 
formulation of the doctrine leaves something to be desired, 
inasmuch as it throws too far into the background the influence 
of natural or secondary causes, a gap in the great Doctor’s 
teaching on the subject which another great Doctor of the 
Church, Thomas Aquinas, recognized and filled in.’ The cor- 
rect attitude of the Christian investigator in face of history 
and its innumerable problems is aptly expressed in the dictum 
of the eminent Belgian scholar, Canon Cauchie: “Tout fidéle 
a sa fot admet le gouvernement du monde par la Providence, 
ce qui ne l’empéche pas d’étudier et de rechercher scientifique- 
ment l’action des causes secondes.” It is an axiom of ortho- 
dox philosophy that God does not ordinarily do by direct 
action what He can do indirectly through the action of sec- 
ondary causes, the activities of which are therefore a legiti- 
mate, and, for the progress of knowledge, indispensible object 
of human inquiry. 

The secondary causes which operate in history can be as- 
signed to the two main categories of man and nature. Which 
of the two categories has exerted the greater influence in his- 
tory? The determinist historians, Buckle, Taine and Marx 
among them, answer, nature. Denying the freedom of the 
human will, Henry Thomas Buckle in his History of Civiliza- 
tion in England (London, 1857) made climate, food and 
physical environment the decisive factors in history.” He at- 
tempted to explain what he considered to be the superstitions 


3F, X. Moorhouse Millar, “Aquinas and the Missing Link in the Philosophy of 
History,” THOUGHT, VII, 1934, 642-655. 

4Cited in Catholic Historical Review, XXIII, 1938, 478. Even Benedetto Croce pro- 
tests against the view that the “providential interpretation of history” excludes con- 
sideration of natural causes. “Even his adversary, Voltaire, recognized that Bossuet 
had not omitted d’autres causes in addition to the divine will.” History, Theory and 
Practice (New York, 1921), 249. 

5For criticisms of Buckle’s book, cf., Encyclopedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition, IV, 32 
(excellent) ; Charles Kendall Adams, 4 Manual of Historical Literature (New York, 
1888), 6; John Emerich (Lord) Acton, Historical Essays and Studies (London, 1907), 
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of Spain, Portugal and Italy by the earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions of those countries.’ Briefly, fixed, unalterable laws 
and not free will govern the action of men and therefore of 
society. Hippolyte Taine in his Histotre de la Littérature 
Anglaise’ set up race, environment and time as the three 
agencies which explain literature and indirectly history. Fur- 
ther, he repudiated free will, affirming in an oft-quoted sen- 
tence that virtue and vice are mere chemical products like 
sugar and vitriol. When he came to write the history of the 
French Revolution he presented its famous personalities as 
mere lay-figures tossed about by material forces over which 
they had no control. Karl Marx, also a determinist, referred 
all historical effects to social-economic causes, chiefly to the 
effort of the masses to obtain a livelihood, an effort developing 
into a class struggle between “rich and poor,” “the haves” and 
the “have nots.” Here we find the economic or matertalistic 
interpretation of history.’ 

There are various materialistic or economic interpretations 


of history, differentiated by the extent to which material fac- 
tors are held to influence history or by the manner in which 
they do so. The precise label for Marx’ special brand is “his- 
torical materialism.” Sidney Hook, discussing the topic in 


Ch. V, “Mr. Buckle’s Thesis and Method,’ Ch. VI, “Mr. Buckle’s Philosophy of 
History.” These essays are largely by a collaborator of Acton, Edmund Simpson. 
A recent revival of Buckle’s geographical determination is witnessed in Ellsworth 
Huntington’s theory of “climatic pulsations” offered in explanation of the fall of the 
Roman Empire. The theory has met with scant favor from the historians. As prima 
facie evidence against it, it has been pointed out that for the five centuries preced- 
ing the Christian era the climate of Greece underwent no appreciable change while 
during the same period social changes in that country were enormous. 

SHistory of Civilization in England (New York, 1873), I, 88. 

7English translation (New York, 1878). 

8The most satisfactory discussion in English of the Marxian philosophy of history 
is Victor Cathrein, S.J., Socialism: Its Theoretical Basis and Practical Application 
(New York, 1904), 120-140. Cf., also Mandell Morton Bober, Karl Marx’ Inter preta- 
tion of History (Cambridge, Mass., 1927) ; Arthur J. Penty, “4 Guildman’s Interpreta- 
tion of History (London, 1923), Preface; Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J., The Exegetical 
Method of History in Modern Times; Edward Eyre (ed.), European Civilization: 
Its Origin and Development (Oxford, 1937), VI, 1050ff. 
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the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, affirms that “his- 
torical materialism” must be differentiated from “economic 
determinism,” inasmuch as Marx recognized only social 
factors, excluding non-social ones, e.g., climate, soil, food and 
the like, which are the big factors in Buckle’s interpretation. 
“As the name suggests, historical materialism differs from all 
other materialistic interpretations of history in refusing to ex- 
plain the rise and fall of social systems as an effect of factors 
which are non-social such as climate, topography, etc.”” But 
though Marx may exclude the action of strictly geographical 
factors of the kind indicated, he does not in final analysis ex- 
clude economic ones, as the term economic is ordinarily under- 
stood. All history, so he contended, is written around the 
struggle of the masses to better their economic condition and 
is explained by that struggle. Further, in his own words, “the 
mode of production determines the character of the social, 
political and intellectual life generally.’”™ 

Plainly, economic causes and conditions are the beginning, 
middle and end of the Marxian philosophy of history.” It is 
idle to repeat here what has been demonstrated so often, that 
Marx’ interpretation of history, called specifically “historical 
materialism,” is indefensible on philosophical grounds, ex- 
cluding, as it does, free will and non-material realities gen- 
erally from any share in history-making. The Harvard Pro- 
fessor, Mandell Morton Bober’s analysis of it’ issues in the 


9193, X, 216 (New York). 
10Loc. cit. 


1lLoc. cit. 
125. K. Padower in his Karl Kautsky and the Materialist Conception of History, 


James Lea Cote and Eugene N. Anderson (eds.), Medieval and Historiographical Es- 
says in Honor of James W. Thompson (Chicago, 1938) adopts the term, materialist 
in preference to either Marxist or economic, mainly because it is the term adopted 
by Kautsky in his Materialistische Geschichtsauffassung (1927). Kautsky, whom 
Padower calls the “Paul” of Marxism, in view of his prolific literary productivity in 
interpreting and publicizing the system, broke openly with Lenin and the other Rus- 
sian Soviet leaders on the ground that socialism should still adhere to democratic 
ideals and adopt only pacific, legal measures in pursuing its ends. For an elucidation 
of the important point that historical materialism is based on philosophical material- 
ism, cf., Cathrein, op. cit., 120, note 1. 
183K arl Marx’ Interpretation of History (Cambridge, 1927). 
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verdict: “Marx’s theory is impotent to account for historical 
processes and the reason is that it fails to ascribe sufficient 
weight to the many non-economic agencies in history.” ‘Twen- 
ty-five years before the appearance of Bober’s book, Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, Columbia University economist, and editor- 
in-chief of The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences had shown 
the theory to be inadequate by reason of its elimination of non- 
economic factors, thereby incurring the resentment of Marx- 
ian-minded critics. ‘As a philosophical system of universal 
validity, the theory of ‘historical materialism’ can no longer 
be successfully defended.” Yet, let it be noted, a qualified 
economic interpretation of history is part and parcel of sound 
philosophy. No one denies that physical and economic causes 
and conditions play a significant, sometimes a tremendous, part 
in history. The mistake is to make them play the whole part.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT 


By way of illustration of our topic it will not be out of place 
here to dwell for a moment on the concept of environment. 
As an historical cause or condition, environment comprises 
three groups of factors, all within the range of physical geog- 
raphy, viz., topography, climate, and potential wealth in soil, 


minerals, fauna, flora, etc. 
The influence of topography on history has long been recog- 


MT he Economic Interpretation of History (New York, 1902), 159. Seligman main- 
tains that the economic interpretation of history excludes neither free will nor the 
existence and influence of things immaterial. “The discussion of the last few decades 
has brought the majority of thinkers to the conclusion that the economic interpretation 
of history is not materialistic in the sense that it neglects spiritual forces in history. 
..- [It] does not seek to deny or to minimize the importance of ethical and spiritual 
forces.” W. F. Ogburn and A. Goldenweiser (eds.), The Social Sciences and Their In- 
terrelations (Boston, 1927), 185. But Seligman’s own explanations of free will and 
ethics have a deterministic slant (loc. cit.) 

15In the opinion of Bober, Marx has indirectly done students of history a service 
by admonishing them “not to neglect the careful study of economic factors. Such a 
study will shed light on many historical phenomena; but it will be inadequate to 


interpret history” (op. cit., 346). 
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nized. The failure of ancient Greece to achieve political 
unity was due largely to the physical configuration of the coun- 
try, the mountain ranges and valleys which intersect it making 
difficult communication between its parts. Italy’s position in 
the mid-Mediterranean was favorable to empire. England’s 
insular situation meant for her centuries of peaceful, uninter- 
rupted development; also, it turned her to sea-borne commerce 
on a large scale when it became necessary to import foodstuffs 
to support the population. Belgium’s low-lying terrain made 
her inevitably a highway of armies and “the cockpit of Eur- 
ope.” Most of the large cities of the United States are located 
on the sea or other bodies of water. Chicago’s economic 
greatness was originally determined by its location at the 
“Portage,” a narrow ribbon of land connecting the two great 
water systems of the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence. The 
direction taken by the successive waves of emigration in the 
Westward Movement of the frontier era was fixed in the main 
by the relatively easy routes of travel offered by certain valleys 
and watercourses. 

Most of the great civilizations of history have arisen in the 
temperate zone. Excessive heat or cold reacts unfavorably 
on human exertion. Students and writers find that certain 
atmospheric conditions are more favorable than others to in- 
tellectual effort. The clear, glorious skies of Italy have been 
held to account in part for the artistic predilections of its 
people. Yet the influence of weather and climate in history 
may be exaggerated and often is. Attempts to explain the 
intellectual vigor of the ancient Greeks by the plentiful sun- 
shine, clear skies and other climatic assets of their country, 
or to account for the fall of the Roman Empire by radical 
changes of climate, are of very doubtful validity, if not de- 
monstrably groundless. 

Certain human occupations as agriculture, mining, hunting, 
fur-trading, owe their development in the main to the oppor- 
tunities at hand for pursuing them with success. The vast 
fertile prairies of the United States and Russia make wheat- 
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raising a basic occupation in those countries. The wealth of 
fur-bearing animals in the forests of New France drew a con- 
siderable part of the colonists to traffic in furs and peltries. 
It was the abundance of free land of great agricultural pos- 
sibilities to be found in the West that led the early American 
pioneers to move in that direction, just as it was a similar 
attraction that drew the early Germans to push their settle- 
ments east and beyond the Elbe. In both cases abundance of 
free land was the factor setting in motion “the advancing 
frontier.” Environmental factors such as those here men- 
tioned can have their influence in shaping the course of his- 
tory; but such influence is often subject to control or check 
by the “incalculable” element in life, the free will of man.” 

The dream of Buckle and other naive nineteenth-century 
determinists that history can be fitted into the mould of the 
exact sciences has dissolved, as such dreams must, into thin air. 
Carl Sauer, Professor of Historical Geography at the Univer- 
sity of California, comments: ‘The first hopes of a science of 
Society has been abandoned. The great mechanistic concept 
of man, measurable, responsive, predictable, now impresses 
us as a deceptive analogy borrowed from the physical 
sciences.”"” Economically-minded though he be, Charles H. 
Beard, noted American historian, has expressed a similar 
judgment. He recalls the attempts made by Buckle and others 
to erect history into an exact science, but does so only to advert 
to their obvious futility.” 


16An example of overemphasizing of environmental factors in history is Ellen C. 
Semple, American History and its Geographic Conditions (Boston, 1903). “Personali- 
ties figure little and political and social institutions appear either as results of the 
environment or as make-weights which may influence or modify but can rarely de- 
termine events.” G. M. Dutcher e¢ al. (ed.), 4 Guide to Historical Literature (New 
York, 1931), 1003. A better balanced and safer guide on the same subject is Allan 
P. Brigham, Geographical Influences in American History (Boston, 1903). Cf., also 
John E. Pomfret, The Geographic Pattern of Mankind (New York, 1935). 

17“Historical Geography” in J. F. Willard and C. B. Goodkyoontz (eds.), The 
Trans-Mississippi West (University of Colorado, 1930), 267. 

18“Written History as an Act of Faith,” American Historical Review, XXXIX. 


1934, 222-4. 
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Probably the most distinguished victim the illusion ever 
claimed was that brilliant but amazingly erratic genius, that 
“runaway star,” as he called himself, Henry Adams. As its 
president, he addressed to the American Historical Associa- 
tion in 1894 a highly bizarre communication expressing the 
hope that someone might yet hit upon a sweeping, all-inclusive 
generalization as rigid in its application as a mathematical 
formula, in which all historical phenomena would find their 
ultimate explanation, the result being that history would at 
once assume the status of an exact science:” 

We must assume that the church will not and cannot accept any science 
of history, because science, by its definition, must exclude the idea of a per- 
sonal and active providence [!].... Any science of history must be absolute 
like other sciences and must fix with mathematical certainty, the path which 
historical science has got to follow. 


Sixteen years later, 1910, Adams indited his Letter to Amer- 
tcan Teachers of History, in which he elaborated the view 
that all history may or must be explained in terms of the sec- 
ond law of thermodynamics, which is the law of the dissipation 
of energy. The year before, 1909, he had written in his The 
Rule of Phase Applied to History: “Thus results the plain 
assurance that the future of Thought and therefore History 
lies in the hands of the physicists and that the future historian 
must seek his education in the world of mathematical 
physics.”” And yet Henry Adams, who could thus lose his 
way utterly in a fog of metaphysics when he attempted to find 
the key to history, could by the strangest of antinomies sing 
the praises of medieval scholasticism in his perennially charm- 
ing Mount Saint Michel and Chartres. What a vast pity that 
the philosophia perennis was not vouchsafed him as guide to 
his scintillating but unbalanced intellect in its pathetic grop- 
ings after the truth! 


19%’The Tendency of History” in The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma (New 
York, 1920), 129. Cf., for criticism of Adams’ speculations in history, William R. 
Thayer, “The Vagaries of Historians,” American Historical Association, Report 
(1918), I, 80ff. 

20The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, 283. 
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THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION 


The opinion has been expressed that in the field of social 
philosophy the present time will be portrayed by the future 
historian “as a period of the glossators of Marx and Freud. 
All writers whose fundamental hypothesis is not the economic 
interpretation of history or the over-compensation of an in- 
feriority complex are regarded either as passés or as reaction- 
aries with hidden propagandistic tendencies.” Whatever 
truth there be in this opinion, the fact remains that the stand- 
ard historians, no matter of what period, are generally at one 
in ascribing a large, frequently the preponderating, share of 
influence in history to human and other non-economic factors. 
Often, in fact, it is precisely here that they are weak, their 
disregard of physical and economic influences resulting on 
occasion in superficial or even faulty interpretation. And yet, 
as was said above, we must of necessity accept a modified ver- 
sion of the economic interpretation of history, one, viz., which 
gives due recognition to the action of material causes, but at 
the same time finds room for the play of providence and free 
human agency and the far-reaching historical results conse- 
quent upon it. As to Carlyle’s Great Man theory of history, 
it overstressed the human factor and ignored economics. But 
it had this to its credit that it reckoned with an influence which 
has operated more visibly and palpably than any other natural 
one in causing the stream of history to run in the definite and 
recognizable channels that we know. 

As to the reflection of the economic viewpoint in histori- 
ography, the truth is that few historians swallow the Marxian 
hypothesis in its entirety. “It is safe to say,’ Bober does not 
hesitate to affirm, “that at any given time the number of dis- 
tinguished social scientists who are whole hearted adherents 
of Marx’s theory is exceedingly limited.”” But the exploita- 





21Journal of Social Philosophy, 1, 1936, 293. 
22Karl Marx’ Interpretation of History, 341. For a rationalist’s adverse view of 
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tion of economic factors without the grosser features of the 
genuine Marxian position is common enough in recent his- 
torical writing, especially American. Examples are plentiful. 
A conspicuous one is C. A. Beard’s Economic Interpretation 
of the Constitution (1913), which aims at showing from the 
financial status of the members of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion as revealed in treasury records that the Constitution was 
framed mainly with a view to protect the monied and proper- 
tied classes. In other words, the Constitution was the product 
of a struggle between the creditor and debtor sections of the 
population, between capitalistic and agrarian interests, be- 
tween the holders of government securities and the farmers, 
shopkeepers, and other economically less-privileged classes. 
‘The contest over the Constitution was not precisely a war 
over abstract political ideals, such as state’s rights and central- 
ization, but over economic issues.”” ‘The same author adopts 
a similar viewpoint in his Economic Origins of Jeffersonian 
Democracy (1915), in which the historic upset in politics that 
drove John Adams and the Federalists from power and sub- 
stituted in their place Thomas Jefferson and his cohorts is 
interpreted in terms of a struggle between capitalism and 
agrarianism, the victory in this case going to the latter. It is, 
therefore, economics and not any high-flown and disinterested 
political ideals that explain these two major crises in Amer- 
ican history. Neither of the Beard books mentioned appears 
to be written from any determinist point of view; they merely 
assign economic causes in explanation of phenomena which 
other historians explain in other ways.“ At the same time, 


Marxism in history, cf., Carl L. Becker, “The Marxian Philosophy of History” in 
Every Man His Own Historian (New York, 1935), 124: “The profound conviction 
that the proletariat is destined to establish a classless society on the ruins of the 
present capitalistic regime, is not justified by Marxian philosophy; if you interpret 
Marx in terms of mechanistic determinism, this profound conviction is a pure delusion; 
on the other hand, if you interpret Marx in terms of free will, this conviction is no 
more than a splendid hope. That is why I cannot accept the Marxian philosophy as 
a law of history.” 

23Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy (New York, 1916), 3. 

24Allan Nevins is of opinion that Beard’s Economic Interpretation of the Consti- 
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the danger latent in historical treatments of this type is that 
by their constant stressing of economic factors and neglect of 
non-economic ones they leave the reader with the impression 
that the latter count for little or nothing in the affairs of men. 
While it is incontestibly true that men, though they act freely, 
act so to a vast extent for economic ends, the fact remains that 
they also act repeatedly for non-economic and immaterial ones. 


THE FRONTIER HYPOTHESIS 


Curiously enough, the charge has been made that historians 
living in the Mississippi Valley are materialistic.” Probably 





tution was written “with some debt to Marxian ideas.” Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, VII, 389. Cf., also for a similar estimate, Theodore Clarke Smith, “The 
Writing of American History in America, 1884-1934,” American Historical Review, 
XL, 1936, 447. Beard’s book, while not technically materialistic, is, as a matter of 
fact, inspired by the Marxian idea of the class-struggle. ‘The whole theory of the 
economic interpretation of history rests upon the concept that social progress in 
general is the result of contending interests in society—some favorable, others op- 
posed to change” (1935 edit., 19). This concept so expressed is inadmissible. Con- 
tending class interests may explain the origin of the American Constitution; they 
cannot possibly explain other significant phenomena in history, e.g., the rise and 
spread of Christianity. Karl Kautsky, Marx’ most prolific interpreter, repudiated in 
the end the concept of the class-struggle as contradicted by the facts of history while 
Beard himself in a statement of recent date seems to take his place among the critics 
of Marx. “Now the young generation,” he writes, “seems inclined to take on Marx’s 
mechanism in history just at the moment when Mannheim discovers the loop-holes 
in it.” “Currents in Historiography,” American Historical Review, XLII, 1937, 465. 
Beard’s use of the economic interpretation of history is defended by him in his ar- 
ticle, “A Noble Dream,” American Historical Review, XLI, 1935, 84-5, as also in 
the preface of a new edition (1935) of his book on the Constitution. Beard’s 
philosophy of history is, in general, agnostic and rationalistic as evidenced especially 
in his The Discussion of Human Affairs (1936). Mention of free human agency as 
a factor in history is curiously absent from his writings. But he disclaims being an 
out-and-out determinist. “In the philosophical sense, therefore, I am not and never 
have been, a convinced determinist in the all-embracing sense of the term.” The 
Economic Basis of Politics (1930), Preface, iv: “I have never been able to discover 
all-embracing determinism in history.” The Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution (1935), Preface, xvi: “For myself I can say that I have never believed 
that ‘all history’ can or must be explained in economic or any other terms.” Ibid., 
Preface, xii. 

25William F. Hutchinson (ed), The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in American 
Historiography (Chicago, 1937), 337. 
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the valley’s most distinguished historical scholar, Clarence 
Walworth Alvord, said of them: “At times the westerners are 
almost economic determinists.”” He himself often emphasized 
economic motives, affirming, e.g., that it was the check put 
on their land-speculation by the British and not any passion 
for liberty which led the Virginians to espouse the cause of 
the Revolution. Another mid-Western historian of note is 
found in the ranks of the economists. The most talked-of spec- 
ulation in American historiography, Frederick Jackson Turn- 
er’s frontier hypothesis, is patently economic, though its pro- 
ponents are curiously shy of describing it as such. The vogue 
of this hypothesis, as it may rightly be designated, for neither 
Turner himself nor the others of his school maintained or 
maintain today that it is a demonstrated proposition, is, or was, 
immense; but it has had and continues to have its critics, 
among them John C. Almack of the University of California, 
and Benjamin F. Dwight of Harvard. Dwight has attacked 
the hypothesis chiefly on the ground that the frontier was not 
a notable factor in the development of American democracy, 
while Almack wrote: “The frontier hypothesis then, appears 
to be nothing more than a diluted type of Marxian determin- 
ism, its foundation an unmistakable materialism conceiving 
of men as the slaves of forces over which they have little in- 
fluence and no control.” 

Turner’s frontier hypothesis was introduced by him to the 
public in a paper, The Significance of the Frontier in Amer- 
ican History, read at a meeting of the American Historical 
Association in Chicago, July 12, 1893. The concluding sen- 


26Tbid., loc. cit. 

27Benjamin F. Dwight, “American Democracy and the Frontier,” Yale Review, 
XX, 1931, 348; John C. Almack “The Shibboleth of the Frontier,” Historical Outlook, 
XVI, 1925, 197ff. The review in the American History Review, XX, 1928, 129-130, 
of Bober’s book referred to above is signed F.J.T., which initials are apparently those 
of Frederick Jackson Turner. It is interesting to note that the reviewer does not 
appear to be in sympathy with Bober’s rejection of the Marxian interpretation of 


history. 
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tence of the first paragraph enunciates the doctrine in epi- 
grammatic form: “The existence of an area of free land, its 
continuous recession and the advance of American settlement 
westward explain American development.” This doctrine 
was subsequently elaborated by its author at intervals in other 
articles and addresses, all of which, together with the original 
paper, were published in 1920 in his volume, The Frontier 
in American History. What is especially to be noted about 
the various expressions which Turner gave to his frontier 
speculation is that, while in his initial paper of 1893 he ac- 
counted for American development by a single factor and that 
a geographic-economic one, he later repeatedly declared that 
non-economic factors also had to be reckoned with in explain- 
ing the phenomenon in question. Thus, in a presidential ad- 
dress before the American Historical Association delivered at 
Indianapolis, December 10, 1910, which bears the caption 
Social Forces in American History, he declared that the his- 
torian has” 


abandoned the single hypothesis for the multiple hypotheses. He creates a 
whole family of possible explanations of a given problem and thus avoids the 
warping influence of partiality for a single theory. Have we not here an 
illustration of what is possible and necessary for the historian? Is it not well, 
before attempting to decide whether history requires an economic interpreta- 
tion or a psychological or any other ultimate interpretation, to recognize that 
the factors in human society are varied and complex; that the political his- 
torian handling his subject in isolation is certain to miss fundamental facts 
and relations in his treatment of a given age or nation; that the economic 
historian is exposed to the same danger; and so of all the other special his- 


torians ? 


These words make it evident that Turner was not bent on 
interpreting history, the phenomenon of American develop- 
ment included, from an exclusively economic point of view. 
Nevertheless, when he took to writing history himself, as he 
did in his The Rise of the New West (New York, 1906), his 
horizon was not at all bounded by economics. He wrote in 


*8The Frontier in American History, 331. 
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the preface to that book: “In the present volume I have kept 
before myself the importance of regarding American develop- 
ment as the outcome of economic and social as well as political 
forces” (p. xvii). In standard American histories written 
along conventional lines as those of Bancroft and Adams, 
political forces were those mostly in evidence; in Turner’s 
mind social and economic forces had also to be taken account 
of if the whole story was to be told, an ideal that has found 
noteworthy expression in McMaster’s History of the People 
of the United States. 


CRITIQUE OF THE FRONTIER HYPOTHESIS 


An evaluation of the frontier hypothesis may be attempted 
under the following heads: 

(A) The hypothesis in question, as eventually formulated 
or explained by Turner, is in se not materialistic, and this for 
the reason that it is not solely and exclusively economic. As 
was said above, though Turner’s original formulation of it 
reduced the whole explanation of American development to 
the single factor of the frontier, a factor geographic-economic 
in nature, he later on various occasions so modified or inter- 
preted the original formulation as to recognize the influence 
of non-economic factors as well. This was done virtually 
(and even here and there explicitly) in his original paper 
also, as when he discussed the influence exerted on the West 
by religions from the East. “The various denominations 
strove for possession of the West. Thus an intellectual stream 
from New England fertilized the West.”” In only one in- 
stance (Almack’s criticism), as far as the present writer is 
aware, has Marxism been alleged against the Turner theory. 
At a symposium on the theory held at the meeting of the 
American Historical Association, 1933, no mention was made 
by any of the speakers of Marxism as being involved in any 
way in the theory.” 

1bid., 36. 


30The papers read at the symposium are available in the volume, Sources of Cul- 
ture in the Middle West, ed. by Dixon Ryan Fox (New York, 1934). 
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(B) The hypothesis is not deterministic in the sense of ex- 
cluding free will. Nothing in the Turner papers included in 
his The Frontier in American History, at least if his language 
is to be taken at its face value, can be interpreted as eliminat- 
ing free human agency, in the orthodox sense, from the fac- 
tors that operate in history. On the contrary, in numerous 
passages he recognizes its existence and the influence it has 
in historical development: 

The self-made man (was) the Western man’s ideal, was the kind of 
man that all men might become. Out of his wilderness experience, out of 
the freedom of his opportunities, he fashioned a formula for social regenera- 
tion—the freedom of the individual to seek his own.*" 

One [ideal] was that of individual freedom to compete unrestrictedly for 
the resources of a continent—the squatter’s ideal.** 


A passage in Turner’s address, Social Forces in American 
History, is particularly significant :* 
We must see how these leaders [of the sections in the United States] are 


shaped partly by their time and section, and how they are in part original, 
creative by nature of their own genius and initiative. 


This is not the language of the determinist, to whom man is 
a mere automaton tossed about by forces over which he has 
no control. The valid conception of the Turnerian theory is 
therefore one which regards the frontier as a laboratory of 
forces, economic and otherwise, to which the pioneers reacted 
by the voluntary exercise of their free wills. Men may be 
inspired by motives of an economic nature, such as the quest 
of free land, and yet act freely. 

(C) The frontier hypothesis is admissible as a partial ex- 
planation of American development. It is not and was not 


31The Frontier in American History, 213. 
32Tbid., 320. 
33Ibid., 322. 
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(in its restricted sense) meant by its author to be the entire 
explanation. Turner’s mature and considered exposition of 
it in his later papers leaves no doubt on this score, as was 
pointed out above. No complex historical phenomenon is 
explicable by a single cause, a fact stated by no one more 
emphatically than by Turner himself. In a discussion of the 
causes of the World War at the 1936 meeting of the American 
Historical Association a unicity of causes was emphatically 
ruled out; only a combination of causes is competent to ex- 
plain that epochal conflict. So with the Turner speculation. 
It is a valuable aid towards arriving at the adequate explana- 
tion of American history, if such be possible. It is suggestive 
and, within limits, illuminating, yet at the same time by its 
very nature it leaves whole sections of the problem in complete 
shadow. Recent adverse criticism of the speculation turns 
almost entirely on the claim made for it that it furnishes the 
key to the growth of American democracy, a claim vigorously 
disputed in many quarters. 

(D) Forty-five years of the discussion of the hypothesis 
(1893-1938) has not advanced it to the eminence of a demon- 
strated proposition. Turner himself propounded it modestly 
and tentatively as a concept which awaited careful research 
and examination for its ultimate confirmation, if that could 
be expected. The outstanding living interpreter of the hy- 
pothesis has written of it that “it has not been proved and 
cannot be.” Present concern with it centers on the question 
whether it can show at the moment enough of plausibility or 
probability to warrant us its retention as a worth-while work- 
ing tool in the study of our national history. 

(E) Whatever the merits or demerits of the hypothesis be 
as an all-inclusive formula for the explanation of American 
history, there can be no doubt of the distinct influence it has 
had on the development of American historiography. It has 
put the West on the historian’s map, where before it had been 


34Frederick L. Paxson, “A Generation of the Frontier Hypothesis,” Pacific Historical 
Review, I, 1933, 37. 
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pretty much of a blank, and it has stimulated in large ways 
study, research and authorship in the field of American his- 
tory, especially Western. Even a disproved hypothesis (wit- 
ness the Ptolemaic) can indirectly serve the advancement of 
science and this in substantial ways.” 

The materialistic conception of history has met with one 
of the most uncompromising of its critics in the Italian Neo- 
Hegelian idealist, Benedetto Croce.” But Croce’s repudia- 
tion of materialistic Marxism is made only in the interests of 
the equally inadmissible spiritualistic monism to which he is 
committed. For both Marx and Croce there is no dualism 
of mind and matter; for the one only matter exists, for the 
other, only mind. But no ultimate interpretation of history 
can be valid which has for its basis either of the monist philos- 
ophies. Only the dualist conception of things, the one con- 
ception of the universe which has never failed to make good 
at the bar of history, can assure one an intelligible grasp of 
the meaning of history in the full range of its march through 


time. 
SUMMARY 


The contents of this paper may be summarized as follows: 


35A recent instance of economic interpretation of history is Walter Prescott Webb, 
The Great Plains (New York, 1931), which propounds the theory that the opening 
up of the Plains region of the United States was conditioned by a new technique of 
settlement based on certain mechanical inventions, as barbed-wire, the six-shooter, 
the windmill, etc. Here the inventions named figure as “conditions” of settlement; the 
actual settlement was a process involving adventure, enterprise, daring and other 
manifestations of free human activity on the part of the pioneers. 

386A letter addressed by Croce in 1933 to the American Historical Association pro- 
tests against the materialistic and racist conceptions of history as the two great errors 
of the day. American Historical Review, XXXIX, 1933, 231. The same author’s 
criticism of the Marxian position in history is elaborated in his Historical Materialism 
and the Economics of Karl Marx (tr. by C. M. Meredith, New York, 1914). On the 
inadequacies of Croce’s own philosophy of history, cf., Allan Rogers Benham, Clio and 
Mr. Croce (University of Washington, Chapbook, No. 20, 1928). Croce identifies 
philosophy with history and vice versa, his failure to recognize distinctions rooted 
in the very nature of things leading Irving Babbitt to dub him a “Neo-Hegelian con- 
fusionist,” Yale Review, XIV, 1936, 378. 
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(A) The economic interpretation of history, as stated in 
extreme form by Marx and others, is based on a materialistic 
and deterministic philosophy of life, which fact renders it in- 
admissible from any reasonable point of view. 

(B) A qualified form of the theory in question is ad- 
missible, and, for the proper understanding of history, even 
necessary, in view of the undeniable influence of economic 
factors in human affairs. 

(C) Books of more or less recent date in the field of his- 
torical scholarship are seldom frankly Marxian, materialistic, 
deterministic. But in cases they dwell unduly on material 
causes, neglecting immaterial ones, the result being a quasi- 
materialism, a quasi-determinism. Not necessarily bad philos- 
ophy, they can at any rate be bad or inadequate history. Non- 
economic factors are too many and too powerful in the shap- 
ing of history as actuality not to enter in a large way into his- 
tory as record. 


(D) F. J. Turner’s frontier hypothesis for the explanation 
of American history, as interpreted by him, may not be called 
materialistic, for it does not exclude free human agency and 
other non-economic factors. 





Higher Education and 


Irrationalism 
A. C. PEGIS 


mocracy, and subtitled “A Reply to President Hutchins’ 
Critique of the American University,” Professor Harry 
D. Gideonse has written with clearness and conviction not 
only of his educational ideals but also of the philosophy from 
which these ideals proceed. One recent reviewer in the Bulle- 
tin of the American Association of University Professors’ has 
gone so far as to observe that this “book should be read by 
every college and university teacher who wishes to clarify 
his ideas as to the purposes of our institutions of higher learn- 
ing and as to the methods available for accomplishing these 
purposes.” To the Catholic educator this recommendation 
ought to be also a warning, but a warning which, thanks to 
the lucid thinking of Mr. Gideonse, can be easily deciphered 
and observed. For the author of The Higher Learning in 
a Democracy knows and is always aware of not only the prin- 
ciples on which his educational ideals depend but also the 
philosophy from which these principles are drawn. In this 
way, under the guidance of Mr. Gideonse, we are enabled 
to see a little-observed aspect of the supremacy of science in 
education of which Mr. Gideonse himself is an apostle. 
Now, what makes the educational credo of this book in- 
teresting is not simply that it considers the use of the meta- 
physical ideas of Plato, Aristotle and St. Thomas in educa- 
tion something of a high crime. Such a fact is interesting 
enough, as indeed is the charge that President Hutchins is 


I: a little book, entitled The Higher Learning in a De- 


1Harry D. Gideonse, The Higher Learning in a Democracy (New York, Farrar and 


Rinehart, 1937). 
“Vol. XXIV, No. 4, April, 1938, p. 376. The reviewer is W. W. Cook of North- 


western University. 
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making a very undemocratic claim to “intellectual dictator- 
ship.” Nor is the glorification of science a novelty. Thus, 
we should not really be surprised to hear President Hutchins’ 
claim concerning the primacy of metaphysical truths in the 
organization of knowledge in the university answered with 
the contention that “the unfettered competition of truths . . . 
is at the same time the very essence of a democratic society.” 
And the modern university, necessary part of such a society, 
is to be distinguished as follows in the history of education: 
“Tn place of the metaphysical orientation of the classical acad- 
emy, the theological orientation of the medieval university 
and the literary orientation of the Renaissance, modern higher 
education puts its main emphasis on the method of science.” 
This means, not the exclusion of earlier ideals, but rather that 
“the intellectually distinctive characteristics of the modern 
world—scientific methods and results, and a philosophy co- 
operating with scientific and humanistic interests—should be 
the dominant quality of modern higher education.” 


THE EDUCATIONAL CREED OF PROFESSOR GIDEONSE 


Were the position of Mr. Gideonse, however, simply a pro- 
fession of faith in science, even though it be an eloquent one, 
it would not require special notice. A Catholic educator 
ought to be accustomed to hear attacks on dogmatism. He 
ought to be resigned to the contention’ 


that a clear and systematic indoctrination in some set of dogmatic first prin- 
ciples might be more comfortable to the young, the weary, and the frightened, 
but an educational institution not yet committed to an outright indoctrination 
in some secular or formal religion will insist that broken rays of true light 
are preferable to the glamour of a spurious metaphysical clarity that has no 
relation to experience. 


At this point, one might be inclined to wonder at the strange 


8The Higher Learning in a Democracy, p. 25. 
4Op. cit., p. 27. 

5Op. cit., p. 27. 

6Op. cit., pp. 29-30. 
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idea that Mr. Gideonse has of first principles, but that won- 
der fades before the excitement which another statement by 
Mr. Gideonse creates. For the modern mind, he observes, 
“metaphysical first principles require as much revelation as 
the medieval theology requires.”” Now this is exciting, for 
it reveals the deeper basis of a modern educator’s faith in 
science. 

In being opposed to what he considers the dogmatism of 
President Hutchins, Mr. Gideonse does not offer an alterna- 
tive theory of the ultimate principles of education. His faith 
in science is not the result of a conviction that science contains 
a more effective method of discovering truths concerning man 
and the universe in which he lives. Mr. Gideonse turns away 
from such a question. He lives in a world in which there is 
an unfettered competition of truths, and such a competition 
is for him the essence of a democratic conception of educa- 
tion. Indeed, he commits himself to the following :* 


Our basic problem is not that of improved means to unimproved ends, but 
rather that means are ever more available to ends ever more muddled and 
evanescent. Philosophy’s most tempting opportunity lies in the clarification 
and statement of the values by which we live, and such a clarification of 
values will spring from a detailed and synthetic knowledge of the conditioning 
means rather than from a sterile parroting of a discarded metaphysics. 


When, therefore, Mr. Gideonse preaches the unfettered com- 
petition of truths, he means literally that educational institu- 
tions are only a laboratory of testing educational views. To 
speak of aims, in the sense of ends, in education, is to parrot 
a discarded metaphysics. Therein lies the uniqueness of mod- 
ern education. Past ages, and particularly the Middle Ages, 
were wrong not simply in the way in which they sought the 
truth. They were wrong in thinking that there is a truth to 
be sought. But it is essentially modern that ends are mud- 
dled and evanescent. 

Now, such a view is immensely exciting and immensely 


7Op. cit., p. 30. 
8Op. cit., p. 31. 
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important. The faith in science which is used against Presi- 
dent Hutchins is a creed in education which functions only 
after it has been decided that there are no philosophical prin- 
ciples about which one can be dogmatic. Here is the ulti- 
mate root of the charge of intellectual dictatorship. It is 
the offense of thinking that the human reason can know the 
truth and can embrace it with rational conviction. Mr. Hut- 
chins is found wrong for daring to think not simply that he 
is right, but, what is more serious, that the human reason 


can ever be unquestionably right. 


His DESPAIR OF HUMAN REASON 


The Catholic educator ought not to underestimate such 
an attitude or its significance to him. For it ought to reveal 
to him the fundamental disease of positivism in education as 
well as the basic motive, conscious or otherwise, of many who 
have for the last generation been preaching democracy in 
education. Such a democracy, with its catchwords of liberty 
and progress, glorifies what Mr. Gideonse has aptly called 
the unfettered competition of truths only because it has al- 
ready ceased to believe in lasting truths of any kind. It exalts 
liberty, but only because the human intelligence is now in- 
capable of any fixed allegiance. And it worships progress, 
but only because it has surrendered to the creed of a direction- 
less future. 

Two questions ought to present themselves to the Catholic 
educator at this point. The first concerns his relations to non- 
Catholic educators, the second his relation to himself. 

What possible common ground is there between a Catholic 
educator and a thinker whose faith in science is motivated 
by a thoroughgoing philosophical skepticism? When a Cath- 
olic educator, therefore, urges that what contemporary educa- 
tion needs is the Christian faith, there is the danger that he 
will be not only not understood, but also misunderstood. For 
what separates a Catholic philosophy of education from that 
of Professor Gideonse and John Dewey, to whom he attaches 
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himself, is not simply that the one is Christian, and the other 
not. It is not merely that Mr. Gideonse has no faith in Chris- 
tianity and its theology; he has no faith in reason itself. When 
he turns to science, he erects into a creed his despair both of 
Christianity and of reason. 

The question that presents itself is what possible significance 
religion in education can have to such a mind? It is as 
though, to use a crude analogy, a doctor were to discuss the 
value of medicine in the preservation of health and life with 
a patient who has elaborately proclaimed himself dead. The 
doctor is appealing to what is at once meaningless and useless 
in the eyes of his patient. For when the modern educator 
needs a revelation to believe the reason itself, how, using that 
same reason, shall he take the further step of believing super- 
natural truths? If, under these conditions, the human reason 
is a dictator, what will faith be? 

Clearly, before faith can be made reasonable to man, it is 
necessary that man’s own reason shall become more reasonable 
and rational to itself. A reason which has lost faith in its 
own reasoning is scarcely a reason to which anything save the 
experience of the immediate present can ever appear credible. 
It has committed itself to total darkness, and it is engaged 
in the appalling task of improving the means of remaining 
within such a darkness. A reason of this kind needs an inner 
purgation. Before it can be invited to see the light it must 
be made to recognize that it has eyes with which to see. It 
must be made to recognize the vitality of its own rational 
nature, before it can look to the vitality of a higher life. 

In the face of this fact, the Catholic educator is called upon 
to assert with renewed emphasis and understanding the 
humanism of the Catholic Faith. It is such a humanism, 
with its unfailing defense of the dignity of the human person, 
that has been eliminated from modern education. 

For it is necessary to remember that in the modern world 
men are living in the wake of a double illusion. Those who, 
since the sixteenth century and after, have erected into a the- 
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ological principle the doctrine that the nature of man is ir- 
remediably corrupted, have eliminated even the possibility of 
humanism. To speak of the dignity of man under such con- 
ditions is twice wrong: it is theologically wrong, and philo- 
sophically wrong. If indeed it be maintained that man is essen- 
tially corrupt, the interior darkness which is native to him is an 
inevitable and decisive stumbling-block both to faith and to 
reason. ‘The progressive loss of faith has simply rendered 
this darkness more glaringly naked. It is not surprising that, 
through this heritage, men should come to think with Mr. 
John Dewey, that “skepticism becomes the mark and even 
the pose of an educated mind.” If, indeed, it is true that 
“faith in a divine order and authority in which Western civ- 
ilization confided, inherited ideas of the soul and its destiny, 
of fixed revelation, of completely stable institutions . . . have 
been made impossible for the cultivated mind of the Western 
world,” how can such a cultivated mind avoid the resigna- 


tion to skepticism which has come upon it? And what will 
such a mind do when it turns to education but nurse its grief 
and translate its loss into a principle and a dogma? In this 
sense, the positivism in education advocated by Mr. Gideonse 
as eminently expressive of a democratic society is a refuge 
for those who no longer share the naive and stubborn faith 
of a Victorian Tennyson. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE FOR CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


Those who are engaged in Catholic education ought to 
recognize that a conclusion of this kind amounts to the sys- 
tematic banishment of reason from the world, and that philo- 
sophical instrumentalism as well as scientific positivism in 
education are its heirs. In the face of this tragedy the Cath- 
olic educator ought to recognize his essential inheritance. He 
ought to recognize that the appeal to metaphysical principles 


%John Dewey, A Credo, off-print from Living Philosophies (New York, Simon and 
Schuster), n.d., p. 14. 
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can appear as a pretention to intellectual dictatorship only 
to one who has made a creed of irrationalism. He must see 
that it is the glory of Catholicism in this world to love man 
and all that is human in him; and he must see how such a 
love of man is becoming a philosophical absurdity and an un- 
intelligible scandal in non-Catholic education. He must see 
that, as a Catholic educator, he has the duty to respect the 
reason of man. For if it is of the essence of Catholicism 
to cherish the gifts which God gave to man in creating his 
human nature, it is of the essence of Catholic education that 
the essential rationality of man should be the index and the 
norm of the organization of knowledge in a university that is 
Catholic. A theology that loves natur- will produce a philos- 
ophy that is scrupulously respectful of the rights of nature. 
A positivist in education may be entirely wrong but he is 
at least reasonably consistent in systematically eliminating 
reason from education, or in proceeding as though reason had 
already been eliminated. But a Catholic educator, however, 
is violating every principle of his faith when he does not allow 
the human reason to develop according to its inner and con- 
natural principles, or when, in the organization of the knowl- 
edge in a university, he ignores such principles. Mr. Gide- 
onse has, by his clear and impassioned defense of positivism, 
given a brilliant example as well as a serious warning. The 
principles which inspire such a positivism, seen all the more 
clearly because of Mr. Gideonse’s lucid exposition, are es- 
sentially incompatible with a Catholic philosophy of educa- 
tion. They indicate also how far away from Catholicism 
some modern thought has traveled. In this way they make 
the task of the Catholic educator precise, not only within 
the field and frontiers of Catholic education itself, but also 
before the modern world. It is the task of teaching men the 
meaning of their own humanity and of the universal values 
in which they share—the task seen with magnificent, even 
though fragmentary, vision by Plato in the Republic. Only 
then can the Catholic educator hope not only to be true to 
his Faith, but also to enable others to share in that same gift. 





Correspondence 


On AN HistoricAL APPROACH TO PHILOSOPHY 


EDITOR: It is natural that important books should produce thoughtful 
reactions and raise significant problems. The review of Professor Etienne 
Gilson’s The Unity of Philosophical Experience by Father Joseph E. Douglas, 
S.J., in a recent issue of THouGHT (Vol. XIII, No. 51, December, 1938, 
pp. 684-686) is an eminent example in point. Father Douglas has written 
what is in reality much more than a review: the first five paragraphs of 
what he has written are an analysis and a critique of Professor Gilson’s 
Unity; the last three paragraphs are devoted to whet is to me, at least, a 
somewhat vague critique of metaphysics. I say vague because Father Douglas’ 
sentences are compact and imply that they proceed from a well-formed meta- 
physical attitude which, however, they do not directly express. After all, 
he is writing a review. But he uses certain expressions which evoke ques- 
tions. What is the meaning of the paragraph in which it is argued that 
metaphysics is “a perfection of consciousness”? It is no doubt possible to 
understand this statement in an acceptable sense, and the same is also true 
of Father Douglas’ use of the term reflexive; but since he intends to separate 
himself here from Professor Gilson, it may be asked in what sense he is 
using these terms himself. Let me even go a step farther. Subject to cor- 
rection from Father Douglas, I think that he finds difficulties with Gilson’s 
view of metaphysics, because he is looking at metaphysics from a standpoint 
which is not that of Professor Gilson. How else explain his critique of in- 
tellectualism ? 

It would be extremely useful, therefore, if Father Douglas would explain 
his position on these points, particularly as his criticism of the conclusion 
of the Unity of Philosophical Experience is based on them. Am I correct in 
thinking that Father Douglas is assuming a Platonic-Augustinian view of 
metaphysics in order to criticize Gilson? 

But there are difficulties of another kind in the first part of this review. 
Father Douglas considers that the unity of philosophical experience which 
Professor Gilson defends is proved by the eminent French historian neither 
philosophically, nor historically. Since Gilson writes as an historian, the only 
question at issue for us is whether in philosophy, historically considered, 
there is a unity of philosophical experience. The “pure” philosopher may 
find this attitude somewhat disconcerting. With Father Douglas he can- 
not see how history, since it is not metaphysics, can yield, or pretend to yield, 
metaphysical principles. Hence the conclusion that Professor Gilson is im- 
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posing historically on philosophy a principle which philosophy can find only 
in itself. 

Since Professor Gilson is eminently capable of defending himself, my pur- 
pose here is not to defend him. I am concerned rather with a serious mis- 
understanding of the meaning of an historical approach to philosophy. It is 
much too hasty to conclude that since such an approach is not philosophy, it is 
not philosophical. Father Douglas argues, indeed, that Gilson “‘comes his- 
torically to a conclusion which history will not yield” (p. 685). Now this 
is highly disputable. In effect, this attitude argues that, since philosophers 
are not philosophy, the study of philosophers does not reveal philosophical 
principles. Hence the conclusion is reached that the empirical examination 
of philosophers does not contain within itself a metaphysical significance, 
but that in reality Professor Gilson imposes it from the outside. 

There is, as I said, considerable room for dispute here. Quite obviously 
there can be no dispute as to the distinction between a philosophical and an 
historical approach to ideas. But it is not possible that the experience of 
ideas and their meaning requires a philosophical attitude both in him who 
is a philosopher and in him who is an historian? How can the historian 
report the ideas of philosophers as facts unless he also experiences them as 
truths? Why therefore cannot the historian experience in the philosophers 
whom he is studying the same philosophical necessities which govern the 
thinking of the philosophers themselves? Philosophers accept ideas because 
they think that they are true. Philosophers furthermore are constantly mak- 
ing an effort to be at one with themselves in the presence of their own ideas 
as well as to be at one with these ideas: a constant philosophical purification 
is the normal life of philosophical thinking. 

When the historian is in the presence of such an effort on the part of 
philosophers, how can he record it, without also experiencing it? And if he 
experiences this tension between philosophers and their ideas, if he finds 
himself in the presence of the compelling movements of the philosophical 
experiences of a Plotinus, a St. Thomas Aquinas, a Kant, how can he avoid 
seeing the principles governing the directions of their speculations and com- 
pelling their successes or their failures? There are inner principles of de- 
velopment within ideas which guide or even drive those who accept them: 
the historian can follow the explication of these principles in the course of 
history and judge of the health of the intellectual atmosphere from which 
they come. Philosophical experience is self-revealing and, in the course of 
history, self-purifying. There are philosophical reasons why at the end of 
the thirteenth century, for example, the attempt to combine an Avicennian 
metaphysics with a Christian theory of creation was doomed to failure. The 
ideas of a Henry of Ghent, who is rightly considered to be the greatest 
thinker between St. Thomas and Duns Scotus, are there to prove, as M. 
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Paulus has brilliantly shown,! that, far from being able to make the Christian 
God the source of a world as conceived by Avicenna, they contained an 
explosive mixture which issued doth in the direction of Scotistic formalism 
and Ockhamistic nominalism. 

Hence, in recording properly the philosophical events that transpire during 
the years 1275 and 1350, the historian cannot but experience, in the very 
excesses and failures of philosophers, the norm of their development which 
gives significance to their failures. The historian cannot but cherish also 
the failures of philosophers, especially if they are good philosophers; for 
such failures proclaim, by their very lucidity, the truth that they have missed, 
but tried so hard to reach. If I mistake not, philosophers can suffer only 
in the presence of the truth: when they see the truth imperfectly or incom- 
pletely, their ideas are compelled to do violence to one another. From certain 
seeds you get certain kinds of plants. The historian can learn to see the 
affinity between certain philosophical starting points and their connatural 
modes of development. He can learn to see in certain conclusions and prob- 
lems the symptoms of definite philosophical intuitions. If he has the long 
experience with philosophers which Professor Gilson has, he can see philo- 
sophical movements repeat, on different historical levels, those inner his- 
tories of ideas which are possible only in the presence of truths that even 
those who do not know or accept reveal in the very process of doing without 
them or rejecting them. 

If the historian can record such philosophical dramas, all enacted in the 
presence of a common truth, known or unknown, can we deny to him the 
right to speak of the unity of philosophical experience? 

ANTON C, PEcIs. 
Fordham University, New York. 


A Repty To Dr. PEcis 


EDITOR: To the many questions which Doctor Pegis proposes in his il- 
luminating discussion of my review of M. Gilson’s The Unity of Philosophical 
Experience I can give no adequate answer in the space at my disposal. He 
finds the last three paragraphs of that review “a somewhat vague critique of 
of metaphysics,” and suggests that it would be useful if I were further to ex- 
plain my position on certain points there raised. Possibly it would be useful, 
and I shall try at a later date to give some such explanation, but for the present 
I must ask him, since the points there at issue are very involved philosophical 
ones, to allow me to pass on to a discussion of the question with which the body 
of his communication occupies itself, the question of an historical approach to 
philosophy. As the very bearing on M. Gilson’s book of the last three para- 
graphs of my review depends on the validity of my suppositions about the re- 
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lations of history and philosophy, Doctor Pegis’ indulgence here will serve also, 
I think, to clarify the issue. 

“Quite obviously,” remarks Doctor Pegis, “there can be no dispute as to the 
distinction between a philosophical and an historical approach to ideas.” On 
the contrary, is not that the very point of dispute? If one is perfectly clear 
about the distinction between an idea historically considered and an idea philo- 
sophically considered, there can be no dispute, as it seems to me, about the 
sense in which “history, since it is not metaphysics, can yield, or pretend to 
yield, metaphysical principles.” 

The philosopher is concerned with the first causes of things, with the 
antecedent principles of intelligibility which make things to be necessarily 
such as they are. The historian of ideas is not as such concerned with first 
causes; he is not concerned with the antecedent intelligibility of things as 
such ; he is not concerned with the antecedent intelligibility of ideas as things 
—which is the affair of the psychologist; he is not concerned with the ante- 
cedent intelligibility of ideas as ideas, the abstract laws of their behavior, 
that is to say—which is the affair of the logician. He is concerned with 
ideas as facts, and with philosophers in their relation to those facts as such. 

But how then “can the historian report the ideas of philosophers as facts, 
unless he also experiences them as truths?” How indeed. If this means that 
the historian cannot comprehend ideas without asserting their truth I am 
sure I do not agree. In order to be comprehended they do not need to be 
asserted as the ontological antecedents of things. As the objects of the his- 
torian’s consideration they have the imperfect sort of “truth” which belongs 
to concepts, not the truth which belongs to judgments. Or does Doctor 
Pegis mean that the historian must by consequence experience the truth of 
philosophical ideas? Very well. But that experience is not formal to his 
science, and the conclusions of a science are governed by what is formal 
to it, not by what is material. 

“Why therefore cannot the historian experience in the philosophers whom 
he is studying the same philosophical necessities which govern the thinking 
of the philosophers themselves?” No doubt he can, but if the historian is to 
be defined as one who has the experiences of a philosopher, what is a philoso- 
pher? By this account, to be an historian is to be a super-philosopher and 
record the fact. 

Doctor Pegis compares the history of philosophy to a drama. Excellent. But 
the historian is not the actor; he is the critic. Does the critic as well as the 
actor or the playwright have to live through the experience of the action? 
He does indeed, and the more full and intimate his experience of it, the 
better, other things being equal, will be his criticism. But his criticism is 
not for that reason a three-act play. Nor can his criticism lay down the 
internal first principles of the playwright or the actor. The critic may say 
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that the plot was abominably ill-constructed, the characters thin and lifeless, 
the action clumsy and without elevation. He may not say to the playwright, 
“here is the intuition of life that you must use for your next play,” nor 
to the actor, “I will describe to you the interior realization which dominates 
me as I deliver those admirable lines; reproduce it and you will be as good 
an actor as I am.” The critic as such remains external to the dramatic action, 
as the historian of philosophy remains external to the history of philosophy— 
though the first, after a long process of “purification” may go on the stage 
if he will, and the second is always at liberty to write a Summa. 

What then may the historian as such conclude with regard to such an 
idea as the idea of being? He may conclude (if he has the evidence) that 
as a matter of mere fact the idea of being (as conceived by such and such 
a philosopher, by the way) has always been at the center of critical action 
in the drama of philosophy; that as a matter of mere fact all other ideas 
have taken up their positions, have played their roles, in relation to this the 
dominant one; that as a matter of mere fact all philosophers—-and perhaps 
this is the “unity of philosophical experience’—have assumed that among 
their various attitudes which was really crucial in the presence cf this idea. 
He may show us the long pageant of the dynasties of thought, “huge em- 
pires like dreams unremembered”’: the young and splendid promise, the high 
achievement, the impact of sudden revolution, the long agony of decay— 
and (if it is really there) the one tall shrine unshaken in the midst. He may 
not say that that shrine is the center of the only true religion. He may 
not say that being is the first principle of metaphysics. —The moment he says 
that he passes from the question of fact to the question of right, he becomes 
a philosopher instead of an historian, an actor instead of a critic, instead of 
an historian of empire an eternal divine-right monarch of the universe. 

To say that being (which means some particular philosopher’s idea of 
being) is the first principle of metaphysics is not to say merely that the 
idea of being has always been at the center of the stage, that all the actors 
have felt the stress of this crisis in the plot, or even that that idea has dom- 
inated the whole dramatic action from within—which itself is more than 
any outsider can know with certainty; it is to say (in terms of the stage) 
that in this plot you have the quintessential dramatic interpretation of life, 
or (in terms of philosophy) that in the light of that idea and in the light 
of that idea alone one must ultimately interpret all things, that in the light 
of that idea one must judge things to be with antecedent necessity just such 
as they are. 

“Being is the first principle of metaphysics.” That statement, I submit, 
is the statement of a philosopher as such, and this for the very simple reason 
that one cannot conclude from a fact to its necessity. That statement is made 
at the conclusion of a book which I am content with Doctor Pegis to call ex- 
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cellent history. I repeat, then, that M. Gilson “comes historically to a con- 
clusion which history will not yield” and “imposes historically upon philoso- 
phy a principle which it dare not accept from any science but itself.” 

I do not deny that the historian may as a prudent man use historical con- 
clusions as an external criterion of the “health,” i.e., of the goodness or evil 
of a philosophical system. I certainly do not deny that the historian may 
or even must by consequence be a philosopher. I do deny that he makes 
those two things one by being both, or that he is at liberty to formulate 
philosophical principles on an historical basis because he is both. And I say 
that in the moment when he has the experiences of the philosopher, when 
he asserts ideas as truths, when he perceives and judges the timeless internal 
necessity of ideas as principles of antecedent intelligibility (no matter whose 
the ideas happen to be), when he sees those principles of intelligibility order- 
ing themselves in splendid hierarchy about one central intuition, about the 
Truth, in that moment he is looking upon the final vision of human wisdom, 
he is The Philosopher, alone in the ultimate sanctuary. 

But in that case, let us remember—he must be judged as a philosopher, 


not as an historian. 
JosePH E. DouGLas. 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas. 





Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


LITERATURE 


MonuMENTA Nipponica. Studies on Japanese Culture, Past and Present. 
Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2. Tokyo: Sophia University. Pp. 292; 333. $2.00 each. 


Two facts, I think, can be fairly well established with regard to Japanese 
culture: first, that there exists a Japanese culture, and then, that it appears 
strange and almost inaccessible to the Occidental mind. 

The first statement is not undisputed. The indebtedness of the Japanese 
to India, China, and in modern times to Europe and North America is 
stressed by many writers; and even Japanese scholars are actively engaged in 
tracing not only the ethnological origin of the Japanese people, but also the 
history of the various elements of Japanese culture. It is true that many 
phenomena in the social, political, religious life of Japan go back to distinct 
sources (Malayan, Chinese, Mongol), that an investigation of folk-lore and 
customs and archeological researches allow well-founded inferences with 
regard to the early stages in the making of the Japanese people. Nevertheless, 
complex as the causes might have been, the result was a remarkably homo- 
geneous national culture, which stands out as a clear-cut unit in the Far- 
Eastern world. 

To present to a wider public in America and Europe the culture of Japan 
is the objective of the new periodical published by Sophia University, the 
Catholic University at Tokyo, conducted by the Society of Jesus. The 
Monumenta Nipponica are to be a publication of a purely scientific character, 
open to all scholars who are interested in the cultural problems of the Far 
East, its philosophy and literature, art and religion, political and economic 
history, science, sociology, ethnology and any other branch of cultural science. 
At the Catholic University, a combined staff of Japanese and European 
professors are cooperating in educational and scientific work; and so the 
editor of the Monumenta Nipponica feels that Sophia University should be 
capable of “creating a Forum at which the scholars and students of Japanese 
culture and its interesting history might meet for mutual encouragement and 
exchange of views.” ‘This raises the hope that the Monumenta Nipponica 
will contribute to a better understanding of a people which in recent times 
has been bitterly and unjustly abused. Whatever might be history’s final 
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verdict on the present conflict, the disapproval of political and military 
ventures should not lead to the wholesale condemnation of a fine and noble 
people. The aversion against everything Japanese is the result of unfair 
propaganda exploiting a deplorable lack of understanding on this side of the 
Pacific. 

Of course, it is difficult to understand the East. In my opinion, Japan 
suffered more than benefited from the globe-trotter interpretation which 
attempted to depict Japanese culture in the experiences of a pleasure-trip. 
And I would submit that from this point of view, Lafcadio Hearn’s well- 
known stories were at least misleading, because they represent an extremely 
subjective idealization of Japan. Even a book like Madame Etsu Inagaki 
Sugimoto’s 4 Daughter of the Samurai is not entirely satisfactory in this 
respect. The book appealed to the public because Mme. Sugimoto succeeded 
marvellously in revealing the human element in an exotic culture. She shows 
that in an attitude peculiar to a Japanese class, there is a true human value, 
understandable and attractive, arousing sympathy and admiration—because it 
is human, and not because it is Japanese. True, it would be an immense gain 
if both sides of the Pacific Ocean could come to a human understanding; 
for as Mme. Sugimoto puts it: 


. . . Etsu-bo, the little girl who had listened to the story of the black ships and the 
red barbarians, herself went sailing on a black ship that moved without sails, to a new 
home in the distant land of the red barbarians. There she learned that hearts are the 
same on both sides of the world; but this is a secret that is hidden from the people of 
the East, and hidden from the people of the West. ... 


We need more, I think. We need not only discover the common human 
nature which unites us, but we must learn to understand each other’s 
peculiarities. Every people has its own ways of living; and every nation has 
a right to its characteristic national existence, because every nation has a 
specific mission in history. One of the most fundamental requirements for 
international understanding is the acknowledgment that national peculiarities 
are not antagonistic but complementary. ‘The personality and singleness of 
one individual does not deny the possibility of other individuals; and only the 
blending of sameness and individuality in the multitude of human beings 
manifests the richness and fullness of “this creature man.’ Likewise, one 
nation does not exhaust all the possibilities of human values achieved in 
political and cultural community; and mankind cannot be integrated by the 
effacement of national differences, but by the coordination of distinct expres- 
sions of corporate human existence toward humanity. 

Generally speaking, Occidental people have no insurmountable difficulties 
to overcome in order to appreciate the cultural achievements of the Western 
world. The most ferocious modernist is not completely insensible to classical 
beauty; the traditior in which he stands imbues him with an affinity—how- 
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ever remote it might be—to Hellas’ conception of harmony and order. 
There is no such affinity between the Occident and the Far East. Hence 
the impression of something entirely different and curiously strange which 
the first contact with the Orient evokes. 

There are other serious handicaps for a true understanding of the Japanese 
culture. In a contribution to the Monumenta Nipponica entitled “Some 
Unsolved Problems of Japanese History,” Sir George B. Sansom of the 
British Embassy in Tokyo points out that foreign students of Japanese 
history (and the same holds good for the whole field of cultural sciences) 
are faced with the embarrassing situation that practically all the basic works 
are untranslated ; that in many cases, no satisfactory equivalents for Japanese 
words can be found; that we know nothing about the changes Chinese 
philosophical ideas were subjected to in the process of their transfer to 
Japan. And with regard to existing translations, Mr. Georges Bonneau, 
in his able and inspiring article, “Le Probleme de la Poésie japonaise: 
Technique et Traduction” shows how the specific Japanese sentiment has 
been falsified and destroyed by inadequate versions which preserved the 
abstract meaning and failed to interpret the poetical feeling and the peculiar 
flavor, the distinctive poetry of the original. Under these circumstances, it 
is a happy idea of the editor of the Monumenta Nipponica to devote an entire 
section of the periodical to “the translation of valuable sources and texts, 


particularly of such as are suited to convey the more essential and typical 


features of Japanese tradition.” 
In this respect, the first number evokes the most ambitious hopes. Pro- 


fessor Karl Florenz, Hamburg, since years a recognized authority on classical 
Japanese, presents a new translation of the No-play Manji, first translated 
over fifty years ago by Basil H. Chamberlain under the title Nakamitsu. 
In the learned notes accompanying the translation of Tsung-mi’s Genninron 
—Treatise on the Origin of Man, Father Dumoulin, S.J., gives an excellent 
introduction into many obscure problems of Buddhist tradition and teaching. 
And Professor Wilfrid Whitehouse’s Shiramine, with his comments on Odo 
and Hado, the “Way of the Kings,” and the “Way of Leaders,” invites a 
comparison with modern developments. “A leader is one who makes pre- 
tense of benevolence but relies on force,” says Mencius, the old Chinese sage; 
and Ueda Akinara’s views on imperial sovereignty and the right to take arms 
against the lord if he acts against the laws of humanity and righteousness are 
by no means devoid of actual interest. 

These few indications may suffice to illustrate the way in which the 
Monumenta Nipponica try to lay open to the Occidental reader the many 
aspects of Far-Eastern culture. It is, of course, impossible to solve the 
intricate questions involved in the relations between Occident and Orient by 
academic discussion and scientific research. But we firmly believe that a 
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better mutual understanding presupposes a fair knowledge and a just valua- 
tion of each other—not only in those who are immediately entrusted with the 
adjustment of the conflicting interests of the parties, but also in the general 
public. A policy of conciliation can only be carried on if the public is pre- 
pared to recognize the legitimacy of the other side’s point of view, so that 
the good will of the government finds an echo in the people. Psychological 
preparedness for peace is not less important than psychological preparedness 
for war. 

Commodore Perry, who, in 1854, signed the first treaty between the 
United States and Japan and opened a new era in the relations of the 
Occidental world with the Island Empire, thought that “by the exercise of 
just, honorable and conciliatory measures towards this singular people, they 
could, and in no great space of time, be brought into friendly commercial 
relations with the United States and the Powers of Europe.” Diplomacy 
can succeed in maintaining “friendly relations” up to the moment of the 
outbreak of hostilities. Peace will be far more secure, if the attitude of the 
responsible classes of two peoples is based on mutual understanding and 
mutual respect. It would be no small service in the cause of peace and 
international justice, if the Monumenta Nipponica could induce the open- 
minded public on this side of the Pacific to know and esteem the typical 


values of Japanese tradition and culture. 
Peter J. HERZoG. 


CATHOLIC LITERARY FRANCE. By Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. xiii, 265. $2.75. 


To search through periodicals, to read criticisms by the hundred, to go 
gathering facts on a literary movement and its writers, and to emerge with 
them all sorted, tied and neatly bound for human consumption is quite a feat. 
Such a one has just been performed by Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B. And the 
result is Catholic Literary France; Sister Keeler is the busy Dean of Mount 
St. Scholastica College in Atchison and she must have burned a lot of mid- 
night oil to make this real contribution, while simultaneously keeping a trained 
eye on her contingent of modern youth. 

The book is a readable, simply written, thoroughly documented account of 
the revival which has taken place in literary France among Catholic writers 
beginning with Paul Verlaine up to the moment. 

It will be a revelation to many to discover that all Gaul is not divided 
into atheistic, agnostic and irreligious writers. And it will probably be sur- 
prising to find out, for instance, that Verlaine is a Cathole poet. But he is 
simply the first in an illustrious group of poets, novelists and playwrights who 
have brought new life into modern French literature and have managed to 
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be Catholics at the same time. The list of what the publicity-conscious call 
“big names” runs the gamut from Verlaine, Jammes, Mercier, through Bour- 
get, Bazin, Bordeaux, Claudel, Gheon to the outstanding women writers of 
present-day France, among them, Henriette Charasson, Colette Yver, Gene- 
vieve Duhamelet and others. 

The author has her material at her finger tips and she manages to transmit 
her findings in a painless, interesting manner which should be welcomed by 
the casual reader bent on information, but with no yen to become an authority 
on the subject in twenty lessons—so to speak. 

It’s a very intelligently planned and mapped out book. Each chapter begins 
with a sketch of the particular author’s background and follows through with 
a short, synoptic discussion of his best known works. ‘To further simplify 
matters for those with a passion for memorizing names and numbers—at the 
end of each chapter is appended a list of best known works with publication 
dates. These sketches also include a good bit of moralizing on the author’s 
private life. Occasionally sheer literary merit gets less than its due for rea- 
sons not literary. However, Sister Keeler has a lot on her side. And she 
does a fine job of tying up the early background with the author’s later 
literary production. And that is certainly good modern technique. 

The impression one gets of the French writers discussed is an unvarying 
one of exhilaration and depression, lofty morality and flagrant immorality, 
ups and downs, laughter and tears—all of which is quite in the Gallic tradi- 
tion. And the fact that the particular Gauls being considered are Catholic 
usually makes no difference in their national characteristics and tendencies. 
They are exalted or plunged in the depths with equal impartiality and regu- 
larity. 

To those of us with a constant weather eye out for career women and 
women who “do things,” it is a thrill to see the representative group of 
Catholic women writers in modern France. Although the burden of their 
song is the old one of woman’s place being in the home, they’ve managed to 
make the click of their typewriters heard far beyond their own four walls and 
that is a worth-while achievement. These French women of letters hold 
their own with the men as ably as their contemporaries in the English Catho- 
lic Renaissance have held their place in the spotlight. 

Catholic Literary France is a volume that can do double duty—either as 
a concise, well-written textbook or as a collection of short biographical and 
critical sketches just to be picked up at random. Let no one steer clear 
of it on the grounds that one must be thoroughly versed in French or French 
literature to appreciate it. Far from it. Its chief purpose in life is to be a 
godsend to that part of the population (and it is a vast one) who vaguely 
remember the Chanson de Roland and that Moliére was a gentleman who 
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did something in the way of the theater and whose knowledge has suffered 
tremendous gaps ever since. 

It will give Catholics a good dose of pardonable pride when they realize 
that so much of France’s robust, vigorous literature is from the pens of men 
and women of letters who are Catholic and foremost among the writers of 
their country. True some of them get into the Church by what is called in 
modern parlance “the hard way.” But they get there and that’s what counts. 

Catholic Literary France fills what is tritely known as “a crying need” 
for information on a current movement. And it does the job admirably, 
without being dull and too long-winded to wade through. It is simple, con- 
versational and valuable. And it should be on anybody’s list of what the well- 


stocked library must have. 
VirRGINIA TAYLOR KLOosE. 





Tue AESTHETIC THEORY OF Bercson. By Arthur Szathmary. Cam- 


bridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. xiii, 74. $1.25. 





This little book contains the fourth of those prize essays which the Harvard 
Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society have been selecting annually, since 
1933, for publication, from among the essays submitted as B.A. theses in 
the various departments of the University and from those submitted for the 
Bowdoin Prizes. In this B.A. thesis, the author reminds us that the word 
esthetic is taken as referring, not to a theory of the beautiful, but to im- 
mediate and directly-felt perception. He then proceeds to show, in the first 
half of his essay, how Bergson’s theory of intuition, as an account of esthetic 
perception, may serve as a basis for his theory of esthetics; and in the second 
half of the essay he outlines Bergson’s theory of esthetics and art at some 
length, concluding with a brief indication of the relation between this theory 
and Bergson’s view of philosophic method. 

Apart from the clarity of style, and the indications of independent thinking 
combined with intelligent interpretation, which justify the selection of this 
essay for publication, it is of value as a connected account of Bergson’s theory 
of esthetic perception and art, which Bergson himself has never treated 
specifically in any single work. This theory, with all its advantages and 
defects, is here presented as an integral part of Bergson’s philosophy, and 
the source-material is so clearly indicated throughout that the reader will 
easily be able to compare his own interpretation of Bergson with that of the 
author. 

J. J. WELLMUTH. 
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EDUCATION 


LITERATURE, THE LEADING Epucator. By Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. xv, 278. $3.00. 


PREFACE TO TEACHING. By Henry W. Simon, Ph.D. New York: Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 98. $1.50. 


The title of Father Donnelly’s book expresses the central idea which serves 
to unify a number of separate articles and papers gathered here into one 
volume. Expression in language, argues the author, has been for centuries 
the end as well as the means of education. The objective which the high 
school and college teacher should keep always in mind is the training of the 
student in clear thinking and artistic expression in speaking as well as in 
writing. The instrument best suited to the attainment of this objective, the 
instrument which until modern times held undisputed sway, is literature, in 
which human nature has received its best expression. ‘This means, of course, 
that literature is to be regarded as an art; it must not be made the object of 
scientific examination in classes below the graduate level. The best models 
of literary expression are to be studied with a view to fostering the art of 
composition through imitation, not in order to cram the student’s mind with 
factual knowledge. There is a strong indictment of those nineteenth-century 
educators who made the classics the object of science, even in undergraduate 
classes. 

Father Donnelly’s thesis will sound strange to the ears of those who have 
been trained exclusively in the modern fashion. But the reader who will 
grant the initial premise that undergraduate education should be directed 
‘ toward the development of habits or powers of operation, that it is education 

for acts and not education in facts, will find cogency in the argument. 

It is rather difficult to find the thread of this central thought in some of 
the early chapters of the book, where the author discusses the place of humor 
in oratory, the tragic element in Sophocles, the Homeric simile, and Homeric 
litotes. The same may be said for an occasional later chapter, such as the 
ones given to philosophical discussion of beauty and humor, or the one on the 
choruses in the modern presentations of Greek tragedy at Millbrook, New 
York. These chapters are, however, very much worth while considered just 
in themselves, and offer stimulating reading for the college professor of the 
classics. The only criticism intended is that the reason for embodying them 
in the present volume is not always evident. 

There are several points on which Professor Simon in Preface to Teaching 
speaks a language very similiar to that of Father Donnelly’s book. In con- 
sidering what the teacher can do for society, he finds that one of the qualities 
the school must develop in the citizen is clarity of thought, and part of that 
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training 1s the hard job of imparting the necessary skills with language. As 
the best example of how that task should be done, he points to the French 
system, in which after rigorous training in grammar and the use of words, 
the student is taught to model his own style on the best stylists in French 
literature. The chapter on what the teacher can do for the individual is a 
strong argument against the demand for what is “useful,” to the neglect 
of purely cultural studies. 

The book is divided into two parts: what the job is, and how to do it. 
The most challenging chapter is the first, in which Professor Simon states his 
view of the scope of the school. He addresses the young teacher approaching 
his first assignment with the zeal of an apostle, and tells him why the teacher 
cannot reform the world. The reason is simply that the school is, according 
to the author, the agent of the state, the instrument forged by the state to 
carry out its designs. To attempt to use the schools to effect a change in the 
social set-up of the country is to forget that fact. Even a democracy will not 
permit unlimited freedom in teaching whatever the teacher thinks is right. 
First the state, then the school, must be the order of fundamental change. 

Such is Professor Simon’s argument, and there is a large measure of truth 
in it. It is well that every teacher should realize that little can be accom- 
plished in the way of needed reform by flying in the face of those who hold 
power in an established order, that as soon as the “promising” teacher 
becomes “dangerous,” he is through. But does it follow that nothing can be 
done by the teacher in the way of preaching his own doctrine of salvation, 
as the author says? Consider one group of those who are attempting to 
preach their own doctrine. Professor Simon states frankly that the “social 
frontier thinkers,” the professors who would like to use American schools 
for working fundamental changes in social conditions, seem to hover about 
socialism. We could indeed be grateful if their efforts were as fruitless as 
Professor Simon seems to think. But such a view blinks the fact, abundantly 
proved in the Catholic press in recent years, that many of our public insti- 
tutions of learning are sending out graduates strongly tinged with red. On 
the other hand, if this first chapter gives an entirely correct picture of what 
the school can accomplish, Catholic teachers may as well abandon their efforts 
to teach the Catholic solution of the social problem. 

Perhaps this point on which I take exception to the author does not merit 
all the attention given it here. There are many other things in the book, 
excellent things. Professor Simon is speaking to those who intend to make 
teaching their profession; he has little patience with that large group which 
looks upon a few years of teaching only as a stepping stone to something 
better. He discusses frankly the financial problem which the teacher must 
face. There are two splendid chapters on what the teacher should be like in 
and out of the classroom, and how not to be a schoolmarm. Practical class- 
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room problems, such as preparing lessons and facing first classes, how to make 
a class interesting and how to keep order, are treated in the second part of 


the book. 
Joun J. HALLORAN. 


NATURALISM IN AMERICAN EpucaTIon. By Geoffrey O’Connell. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. Pp. 285. $2.75. 


THE CurRICULUM AND CULTURAL CHANGE. By Pickens E. Harris. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company. Pp. 502. $2.75. 


No new discovery is it that naturalistic philosophy has permeated the very 
core of American public school education. But what are naturalism’s practical 
conclusions, how are its methods being deftly applied by teachers in the daily 
work of the classroom, and in what way can this pernicious doctrine be com- 
bated ?—these are pertinent questions which the Catholic educational adminis- 
trator and teacher should be able to answer. Until the solution to these 
vital problems become common knowledge, Catholic education will never be 
strong enough to overcome “the naturalistic conspiracy against civilization.” 

With this purpose in mind, Doctor O’Connell gives us the well-organized 
results of his thorough study of the philosophy of life, religion, and education 
which motivates four of America’s most influential educators—Dewey, Kil- 
patrick, Rugg, and Thorndike. Their writings are examined separately and 
in detail, thus providing a concise analysis of the similarities and differences 
in their systems. This section, which constitutes the major portion of the book, 
is followed by a chapter whose purpose is to determine whether or not the 
educational theory of these leaders actually influences the teachers in our 
public school systems. Using the data collected in the investigation of the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers directed by Dr. Raup of 
Columbia University, the author draws the convincing conclusion that it can 
be safely said that at least fifty per cent of the faculty members in American 
schools for the professional education of teachers have adopted and are actu- 
ally teaching the naturalistic principles of Dewey and his followers. Dr. 
O’Connell’s conclusion seems to follow logically from the material gathered. 
Since the school has taken the traditional place of church and family, the 
classroom rather than the pulpit and the home is to be the chief battleground 
on which must be waged the conflict between progressive Christian democracy 
and regressive atheistic totalitarianism. 

This well-edited, neatly-printed volume is especially recommended to Catho- 
lic teachers who may have been forced to get their philosophy of education 
courses in secular universities. Certainly it should be on the required reading 
list for any course in the Catholic Philosophy of Education. Still more books 
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of this type are badly needed since, as Norman Foerster says in the introduc- 
tion to his American State University: 

Only a small and ineffective portion of the criticism of our higher education rests 
upon the conviction that the problem is far deeper and more serious than is commonly 
realized, that the needed changes are in the realm of spirit and ends, that a decisive 
shift is demanded in our whole modern philosophy of education and of life, and that 
without such a shift our institutions of higher learning will assist, rather than resist, 
the forces that are disintegrating democratic civilization. 

The Curriculum and Cultural Change by Dr. Harris is, unfortunately, a 
typical example of the large and effective portion of the numerous modern 
books which purport to criticize our educational system. Dr. Harris belongs 
to the above-mentioned fifty per cent of the faculty members in our teacher- 
training institutions that accept practically in toto the atheistic, naturalistic 
philosophy of Dewey, Kilpatrick and the rest. However, he is also one of 
many who has enough intelligence to see that things are really not going so 
well in our huge American plants dedicated to the spread of learning. So 
he offers his contribution in the form of a change of curriculum based on the 
social and psychological factors which affect curriculum development. The 
book succeeds only too admirably in dealing “with broad principles and not 
with details of techniques or procedures,” so much so that at the end the 
reader is not at all sure of just what the solution is that Dr. Harris has in 
mind. The style is wordy, each chapter is replete with repetitions of former 
statements, and the vague language throughout completely prohibits precise 
and thorough understanding. Utterly verified by this book is Foerster’s com- 
plaint that “most of the criticism and most of the proposed reforms are shal- 
low, concerned with the mechanism of education rather than its controlling 
spirit and ends. Experiments in the mechanism of education are not enough.” 

Pau C. REINERT. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


THE PromisEs MEN Live By. By Harry Scherman. New York: Random 
House, Inc. Pp. 492. $3.00. 


In this volume, Mr. Scherman attempts a new approach in the explanation 
of economic phenomena. He points out that we live in an economy dis- 
tinguished by diversity of occupation. This necessitates exchange. However, 
most of the exchanges which take place today are deferred, which, of course, 
is simply another way of saying that we live in a credit economy. Exchanges 
take place today in which, for the most part, services and goods are exchanged 
not for money (and by money Mr. Scherman means a specific good-gold), 
or other services but for promises—promises to render a future equivalent. 
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Mr. Scherman points out that men would not give up valuable things for 
promises unless these promises were invariably fulfilled. The fulfilment of 
promises is the sine gua non of the successful operation of the present 
system by which goods are produced and consumed. Men are bound together 
in economic activity by a network of promises. When these are fulfilled, 
the system works smoothly; when these promises are not kept the economic 
machine is thrown out of gear and suffering results. 

The author in developing his thesis shows that in almost every economic 
relationship a promise intervenes. A man obtains employment; he works for 
his employer. Then after a lapse of a week he is paid. A promise has been 
completed. When a merchant replenishes his stock of goods, he does not 
immediately pay for them, the manufacturer agrees to wait for payment. 
Here again we have a deferred exchange. The exchange will be completed 
sometime in the future. So it is in every other field of economic activity: 
consumer goods may be obtained in return for a promise to pay in the future; 
business corporations and governments obtain the funds they need to finance 
their operations by exchanging their promises to pay money in the distant 
future for present funds. 

Now the only reason that men will exchange goods, services, and present 
funds for promises is because they are confident that these promises will be 
completed. This belief must be present for these exchanges to take place. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that the welfare of any group, which is 
characterized by the division of labor, is determined by the number of 
exchanges. Anything, therefore, which undermines confidence in the 
fulfilment of these promises will reduce the number of exchanges and im- 
pair the prosperity of the group. 

Scherman, then, examines the record of promise fulfilment in the various 
fields of economic relationship and he finds that with the exception of 
mortgages, corporate securities and government promises, fulfilment is almost 
perfect. The lapse from perfection in the case of mortgages and corporate 
bonds is due to the fact that these are long-term promises and that future 
conditions are difficult to foresee. The reason for the non-fulfilment of 
government promises and for the mulcting of corporate stockholders is 
dishonesty. ‘The author is rather severe on governments for he speaks of 
their “constitutional dishonesty” (p. 312) and again: “The economic 
promises we make to one another as individuals almost invariably we keep. 
But the economic promises which governments make may almost infallibly be 
expected, if we allow sufficient time to elapse, to be broken” (p. 252). 

Now it is the author’s contention that when promises are completed and 
when there is no reason to suspect that promises will not be completed 
exchanges take place and prosperity prevails. When there is a “slowing down 
—in the making of new economic promises” because of the non-fulfilment of 
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old ones, we have recessions and depressions (p. 447). This briefly is Mr. 
Scherman’s explanation of the business cycle, which is perhaps the central 
problem of economics. 

Scherman points out that this is only one aspect under which to view the 
business cycle and indeed one vantage point from which to view the whole 
economic system. However, he believes that this is the best approach. “I, 
myself, do not doubt that the detail of events throughout each cycle is 
elucidated, both most fully and most simply by showing how indissolubly 
they are related to the completion and incompletion of economic promises” 
(p. 456). This might, in my opinion, be questionable. 

Economic disturbances are caused by the non-fulfilment of deferred ex- 
changes. Exchanges decline and economic suffering results from a falling 
off in the number of deferred exchanges. However, it would be far more 
enlightening and fundamental to inquire why these deferred exchanges were 
not completed and why confidence was lacking in the ability of business men 
to complete deferred exchanges. The explanation of the cycle must be found 
in the objective situation which makes impossible the completion of deferred 
exchanges and destroys confidence in the ability of business men to complete 
new deferred exchanges. 

In the last chapter the author delineates his idea of an ideal economic 
world. Principally, it would be a world: first, where “all economic promises 
would be invariably fulfilled”; second, it would be one in which every 
adult would be able to exchange his labor for a sufficiency to maintain both 
himself and his dependents in such a condition of material well-being which 
would be reasonable for him to be ambitious to obtain (p. 458). The author 
does not show, however, how conditions might be controlled so as to make 
possible the fulfilment of economic promises which would be the chief 
ingredient of this Utopia. He does, however, suggest that economic educa- 
tion could help to improve our condition. Particularly could an intelligent 
citizenry prevent the government from breaking its economic promises which 
the author considers one of the principal causes of difficulty today. 

This point brings me to another criticism which must be made of this work. 


The author states that his (p. 390) 
restricted intention is to set forth for that inquiring citizen, young or old, who finds 
himself bewildered by our complex world, a few economic phenomena that are funda- 


mental and indisputable, and which being so it is necessary to bear in mind in order 
to be always clear in understanding and thus avoid mistakes in our necessary attempts 


at changing the society. 


Now in discussing money the author states that by money (that is real 
money) is meant gold and silver (p. 178) and that, consequently, govern- 
ments cannot create money. 
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Now this is, to say the least, controversial. There is no common agree- 
ment among economists on this point. Moreover, he states that (p. 344) 


the fluctuating value of a currency “off gold” is the result of the changing point of 
view of many individuals as to the extent to which the government will ultimately 
cheat those who trusted its promises. Precisely how much gold will it give for each 
piece of paper. 

This means that a money could have no value if it were completely divorced 
from gold regardless of the amount of that money in circulation. Few 
economists will concur in that statement. 

Mr. Scherman during the course of his development has occasion to enter 
the fields of ethics and political philosophy as well as economics. While the 
economic development is enlightening and, in the main, achieves its purpose 
for which it was written—the education of the ordinary citizen, the author 
is not as successful in the other fields. There is no understanding of the true 
nature of man and society. “Exchange arises out of instinct” (p. 259). 
“Property is clearly no natural right of a human being. It is only available 
because of the recognition of it, the acquiescence in it by others” (p. 364). 
“Honesty is merely this unthinking impulsion” (p. 69). There is no explicit 
recognition in these excerpts of man as intelligent and free. 

But, perhaps, the most noteworthy passage, however, is that in which Mr. 
Scherman gives us his philosophy of the state (p. 235) : 


The supremacy of the state over the individual rests upon the superior force of 
numbers. ... No single individual can set himself up, successfully, against the grouped 
strength of all his fellows. The ultimate function the state performs is to provide the 
protection individuals need against one another. There is no inherent “right” in the 
individual to own property or even remain alive. In nature force makes right. 


But, if force makes right, order, economic or political, becomes a balancing 
of forces, which may at any time be disturbed with resulting chaos. A stable 


structure of human relationships could not be erected upon such a base. 
CHARLES J. WALSH. 


BUILDING THE BritisH Empire. Vol. I. To the End of the First Empire. 
By James Truslow Adams. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 454. 


$3.50. 


It would be difficult to find an historical parallel to the relations which 
have existed between the United States and Great Britain since 1776. Prob- 
ably no two countries have ever at the same time adopted a more studied 
aloofness in policy and international outlook and enjoyed a closer affinity 
culturally and historically. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising. on both sides of the Atlantic 
to find a wealth of literature on the United States and Great Britain, viewed 
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respectively from the American and British angle. Much of it is, of course, 
trivial ; either unconvincingly complimentary—or witty, critical and provoca- 
tive in a superficial way—the sort of stuff which can be dismissed as ephemeral. 
But when due allowance is made for all this, there still remains a modicum 
which may have lasting literary value. And not only literary but historical 
value too, because it is the expression of that anomalous relationship just 
mentioned. The American observer of England and the English observer 
of America is each qualified to pass judgment upon affairs in the other country 
in a way that neither would be fitted to do about his own. For both are so 
preoccupied by contemporary problems at home that detached observation 
is dificult. It is far easier to see the other country in transatlantic per- 
spective. 

The transatlantic literature which results from this has a character which 
distinguishes it clearly from purely foreign comment. It is obvious at 2 
glance that authors like André Maurois, or Emil Ludwig, however penetrat- 
ing may be their remarks on American or English men and affairs, write es- 
sentially as foreigners to their subject. On the other hand, books like Lowell’s 
British Constitutional History, or Bryce’s American Commonwealth, to cite 
only two examples, clearly fall into a special class of literature, which can be 
explained only by the unparalleled relationship between the two countries. It 


is as though American and English writers treating of one another’s affairs 


were endowed at one and the same time with the insight of the native and 
the detachment of the foreigner. 

Mr. James Truslow Adams is the latest addition to such writers. He an 
American traces the growth of the British Empire. To use his own words, 


constant study of American history, life, and institutions has required an almost equal 
constant reference to British which in my case has been supplemented by some six 
years’ residence in England for the purpose of gaining an understanding of the land 
The face of England is as familiar to me as the States of my native 


and its people. 
land in which I have lived. 

These words are not those of a foreigner. They are written by one who 
belongs to a nation whose history as he points out “has been constantly linked 
to the British Empire and for more than half of it actually part of that 
Empire.” His theme is, as he succinctly puts it, “the extension of the British 
Empire from ‘half an island’ as the English Kingdom was contemptuously 
called in the 15th century, to a quarter of the globe.” 

This volume brings us to the end of the eighteenth century and until the 
second volume, completes the picture, no review of the work would be of 
much value. Whilst an artist must decide the size of his own canvas one 
wonders whether Mr. Adams has not made it unnecessarily large. The story 
of the British Empire might well have begun with the accession of Elizabeth, 
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preceded perhaps by a short introductory chapter. Mr. Adams however, de- 
votes about 200 pages, or half the first volume, to a history of England prior 
to that time. This is neither long enough for adequate treatment nor short 
enough for an introduction to his main subject. But there is a more serious 
reason to regret this long incursion into pre-Reformation history. No writer 
can hope to write successfully of that period who does not hold the key to its 
interpretation. He cannot understand it if he lacks a sympathetic knowledge 
of the religion of the people during those centuries. Unfortunately Mr. 
Adams does not possess that key. Thus it is unfortunate both for himself 
and for us, that so large a portion of his book should treat of a time which 
is really outside his field. ‘This would have been valuable space indeed if 
filled with the story which Mr. Adams is so singularly fitted to tell in his 
own fascinating way. The second volume will be all the more welcome 


because it may help to redress the balance. 
ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 


SCIENCE 


FirtH AVENUE TO Farm. By F. Fritts and R. W. Gwinn. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Pp. viii, 282. $3.00. 


Is the modern city man becoming a mouse? From what has been said in 
Fifth Avenue to Farm it would seem that only an affirmative reply could be 
in order. The modern city, it would appear, is crucifying the splendid stock 
produced annually by our country cousins, the farmers. Messrs. Fritts and 
Gwinn paint a rather ugly picture of “civilized” living in the American city, 
adding a statistical analysis showing that unless there is a more or less large 
movement back to the farm lands, the superior racial stock that is char- 
acteristic of our American people will become diseased to such a state that 
civilized living in the city will be relatively impossible. In following out the 
philosophy of distributism, the authors point out the fact that the average 
large city will raise fewer genetically-superior children for both natural and 
financial reasons. In the first place, it would appear that city life and 
general environment are not exactly beneficial to the birth and the proper 
raising of children. In the second place, the average city man does not 
usually find financial security until he reaches an age somewhere near the 
forty mark. And, in spite of the saying that “life begins at forty,” it is a 
matter of common agreement among most biologists that the procreation of 
children, genetically superior or inferior, after one reaches the age of forty is 
somewhat difficult, exceptions notwithstanding. 

The person born and raised on the farm usually grows to a more mature 
manhood than the city-raised person. This is true if we take into reasonable 
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consideration the fact that the farmer is given a much greater opportunity 
to exercise his judgment, particularly because of the nature of his labor, and 
only secondarily, because of his mode of living. 

“With no infusion of new blood and a continued one-way-out migration, 
we find a blight being cast over many areas of our country today.” This 
tendency during the last two generations seems to arise from the fact that 
many of our genetically superior specimens are migrating to and settling in 
densely populated areas of a low birth rate, whereas the genetically inferior 
specimens are content to remain on the farms where the birth rate is 
exceedingly great. This lays a double hardship in the hands of America’s 
future human stock. On the farm, the genetically inferior specimens marry, 
later giving birth to equally inferior children, barring minute exceptions. At 
the same time, the genetically superior specimens who have migrated to the 
cities are usually unable to follow the theory of selective mating, marrying, 
as a rule, much later than would have been possible had they remained on the 
farm, and usually marrying persons who are genetically inferior to them. 
This can only end in the growth of two distinct sets of genetically inferior 
people, and it is this problem which the coauthors are attempting to solve. 

In order that a return to farm and civilized living may occur in fact, it is 
necessary to show conclusively that the American farmer is, in no sense, the 
peasant of the Continental countries. ‘The peasants are a people of little 
or no book learning. They are slow of speech, slow in decision. They are 
unimaginative, cautious and conservative. . . . They tend to be obstinate, 
intolerant, bigoted. They are uninventive.” On the contrary, the American 
farmer has always been a landed proprietor, not in the slightest sense a 
peasant: 


The only reason he has been confused with the peasant is that he toils with his own 
hands. He is almost never unlettered. He believes deeply in education. He sends 
his sons and daughters to school and college, as he always has done, a thing of which 
the peasant does not ever dream. He believes in, and practices many of the lofty 
arts of civilized living as he always has done. 


From this conglomeration of proven facts, one can only conclude that the 
typical American farmer bears not the slightest relation to what is conceived 
as the peasant, and the fact that he has been held up to ridicule only proves 
that the originator of this unnecessary ridicule, the city man, lacks both 
intelligence and tact. For, as the authors point out, fifty-nine out of the 
one hundred heads of the one hundred leading banks of this country were 
born on farms and in villages in the countrysides and were raised in the moral 
climate which characterizes work and life on the ordinary American farm. 
It is with much regret that one notices that the authors dwell only slightly 
with the subject of natural unity which so nicely characterizes the life on the 
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farm. It is true that the writers touch upon the notion of individuality of 
the city dwellers, but relatively little is said concerning the merits of the 
natural unit which is the farm family. The authors show, it is true, the 
manner in which the city is tending to “decivilize” our superior stock by 
assigning to them simple routine tasks which not only tend to narrow the 
laborer’s viewpoint, but actually do so. In relation to the continuity of the 
natural unit, more than an average thought is devoted to the subject of the 
renaissance of the country church. For, as the writers put it (p. 244): 


After the fever for segmentation of life has subsided in our cities, and when our 
cities have begun to look not only to other cities, but to our countrysides as well, for 
high marks and high practices in living, then at long last the church will come back 
to its high place in the life of our cities. 


Therefore, it would seem that the future of the American city is based in 
nearly every way upon the policies chosen by our farming. For, is not the 
city dependent upon the products of the farm? Is not the city dependent 
upon the farm for spiritual example? Moreover, is not the city dependent 
upon the farm for its future labor forces and the maintenance of standards 
of civilized living? Experience teaches us that each of these interrogative 
statements is affirmed. 

Some excellent thought is given to the subjects of the justification of the 
tax-exempt homestead, urban supremacy, rural and urban work and life, the 
building of character through farm environment, satellite farming with its 
weaknesses, and, of major importance to modern civilization, the role of 
education in the United States. 

The secondary title of this study, “A Biological Approach to the Problem 
of the Survival of Our Civilization,” is truly fitting, in fact, more fitting than 
the prime title, Fifth Avenue to Farm. ‘This is more than a biological 
approach to the problem, more or less setting a precedent, not only in the 
approach, but also in its manner of presentation of the problem. Written in 
a fairly simple style, in spite of the not infrequent use of biological terms, 
this book leaves the reader with the impression that his mind has been 
stimulated to an extraordinary degree of activity. The writing is neither 
taxing nor elevated. It is not intended as a defense for the American farming 
system; neither is it intended as a justification for this system. The system 
needs neither defense nor justification in any sense of the words. 

Many people have thought about farm and urban living and the genetic 
products of such types of living, but few have been pioneers enough to state 
thoughts such as these in book form. 

Joun C. Rawe. 


CHARLES Darwin, A Portrait. By Geoffrey West. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 351. $3.50. 
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In his preface he says: 


If I had any relevant views at all, when I first approached the matter six years 
ago, they were dominantly a taking of Darwinism for granted joined to a faint 
distaste (not uncommon, I find) for Darwin himself as a rather more than usually 
“typical Victorian.” My inclination today is to take Darwinism very much less for 
granted—as will appear in due course—and to feel a considerable liking even an 
affection for the man Darwin. 


However, the effect of the book on this reviewer was in part just the 
reverse. As a biologist he has never taken Darwinism in its proper sense for 
granted, but he had, for lack of better knowledge, always taken for granted 
Darwin’s position as a great scientist. "This study has shattered that idea. 

To begin with the author makes it clear that Charles Darwin never had 
any formal training in science. It began as a hobby with him, as it was with 
most of the middle-class English youth of his day, and served rather as an 
escape from any kind of formal education which he abhorred. According 
to his father he “cared for nothing but shooting, dogs, rat catching.” Sent 
to Edinburgh to study medicine he found it dull and gave up. 

It used to be said that Darwin was the discoverer of evolution and for 
a long time Darwinism and evolution were synonymous. The author shows 
again the fallacy of this. To go no further back, Darwin’s own grandfather, 
Erasmus, had propounded a theory of evolution which some think was 
where Lamarck got his ideas. Charles had read the Zoonomia even as a school- 
boy and he was introduced to Lamarck’s theory while in Edinburgh. The 
idea was not at all new. Probably the greater number of biologists of the 
day were evolutionists at heart but, as true scientists, they would not assert 
as a fact what they could not prove, since it would be necessary to demon- 
strate how the transformation came about. That was where Lamarck had 
failed. Lacking any better proofs Darwin’s contemporaries maintained a 
discreet silence. This led him to believe that he was the only naturalist who 
questioned the immutability of species and from the time of the Beagle 
voyage he collected data for a theory to account for evolution. 

In this connection the author brings out several very important facts that 
throw considerable light on Darwin’s penchant for formulating theories, a 
tendency which he himself recognized when he said that his mind seemed to 
have become “a kind of machine for grinding out general laws out of large 
collections of facts.” As a child he was given to inventing fictions to’draw 
attention to himself (p. 46). Later he admitted a tendency “to fill up wide 
gaps of knowledge by inaccurate and superficial hypotheses” but held that 
“in scientific investigations it is permitted to invent any hypothesis, and if 
it explains various large and independent classes of facts it rises to the rank 
of a well-grounded theory.” While still an undergraduate he was very 
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much disappointed when Sedgwick, the great geologist, rejected a theory he 
had conceived to explain the presence of a tropical shell in a quarry at Shews- 
bury, with the very prosaic explanation (which proved to be correct) that 
someone had recently thrown it there. 

In regard to his theory of natural selection in particular, the author shows 
that he was not objective but even in his collection of data tended to pay 
attention only to those facts which seemed to support the theory (p. 188). 
Again he had a habit of considering that what was possible, if it proved his 
theory, was more important than what was probable (p. 189), and “it may 
be that he tended, almost too often to use his ignorance as a positive argu- 
ment to assert a thing as so simply because none could prove it not so” 
(p. 248). 

The author does not attempt any lengthy discussion of the theory of natural 
selection from the biological standpoint but in the last part of the book devotes 
himself to showing the baneful social effects of “Darwinism.” He recalls the 
harsh criticism of the Origin by Darwin’s boyhood friend and his initiator 
into geology, Adam Sedgwick. The latter thought it no better than “a dish 
of rank materialism cleverly cooked and served up” merely “to make us in- 
dependent of a Creator” and he prophesied that if Darwin’s rejection of the 
metaphysical and moral part of nature were accepted “humanity, in my mind, 
would suffer a damage that might brutalize it, and sink the human race into 
a lower grade of degradation than any into which it has fallen since its writ- 
ten records tell us of its history.” Then the author shows how this prophecy 
has actually come true with the espousal of “the struggle for existence” and 
the “survival of the fittest” as social principles by Marx and Lenin and na- 
tional creeds by Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany. And he points out that 
this was inevitable because “think Darwinianly, and you will act Darwin- 
ianly” because to “act morally we must acknowledge a morality, and that is 
something with which the mechanist-materialism of Darwinism cannot ade- 
quately provide us.” 

In conclusion he compares Darwin to Sombart’s ‘““Fragmentary Man” who 
“can only manifest a fragmentary truth. Darwin was incomplete, and ac- 
cordingly Darwinism inadequate as a philosophy by which men may live” 


(p. 337). 
P. H. YANCEY. 


THESE AMAZING ELEcTRONS. By Raymond F. Yates. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. 321. $3.75. 
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LECTURES ON THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF E-cectricity. By F. B. 
Pidduck. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 110. $3.25. 


The first-named volume gives a popular exposition of the development of 
electronics from the revolutionary discoveries of radioactivity, x-rays and the 
photoelectric effect, which occurred just before the turn of this century, to 
the manifold applications of electrons in our present-day life. The author 
writes from a rich background of experience in this field. His books for 
juveniles on scientific subjects, his magazine articles (the first was published 
by the Scientific American when he was 17 years old), and his writings 
as editor of various journals devoted to radio and related subjects, have all 
contributed to a lucid style and a very interesting and readable book. 

It is to Mr. Yates’ credit that he has not ventured into the forest of 
Heisenberg Indeterminacy, where many others have gotten lost in a con- 
fusion of metaphysics. And had he omitted the introductory chapter, “After 
Centuries of Stupidity,” we might not have found fault with his philosophical 
outlook. But such of his statements as: 


The sanctimonious monk in his gloomy cell, the cry of a baby in pain, the fall of a 
raindrop, the tiger stalking his prey, the riotous colors of an autumn hillside or the in- 
timate swells of joy or sorrow are but the manifestations of electrical or electronic 


forces 


leaves us with little doubt as to the outcome, had he ventured into inde- 
terminacy and causality. 

The merit of the book resides more in the latter chapters, which deal with 
the electron at work: pushing its way through wires, in power transmission 
and communications ; making possible new tonal and pictorial delights through 
the radio, the “talkies” and television; aiding stricken humanity through 
x-rays, electrosurgery, ultra-violet radiation and many other electronic de- 
vices in use in hospitals; replacing the human senses of sight, touch, and 
hearing by the photoelectric-operated automatic counters, sorters, smoke-de- 
tectors, etc. In short, we get a generous offering of the manifold uses to which 
these amazing electrons have been put. Incidentally, the electronic lie-de- 
tector of Father Walter G. Summers, S.J., of Fordham University, receives 
a full-page notice (p. 304). 

The author had the cooperation of Mr. Keith Henney, editor of Electronics, 
and staff-members of the various industrial laboratories and universities in 
this work. The result is a book abounding with excellent pictures, diagrams 
and worth-while technical information on applied electronics. 


The second-named work 
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is an abridgement of a course of lectures delivered to mathematical students in 
1933-4 and intended to supplement their other reading. It is not, in consequence, 
either a balanced or a complete treatment of the subject, especially as attention 
was paid to the special needs of the hearers, some of whom had little or no experience 
of laboratory work. The only addition is the end of Article 69, expounding a view 
of electric current which seems to have been first emphasized by Ballantine, and 
has been used by Bakker, de Vries and others. 


The author states, and the reviewer affirms. The bibliographical references 
which appear in the exercises and throughout the test are especially good. 
But an alphabetical index would be an improvement. The book should be 
valuable as a record or syllabus for those who attended Professor Pidduck’s 
lectures or as a supplement to more complete treatises on the subject, such 
as Sir James Jeans’ Electricity and Magnetism or the author’s own stand- 
ard work, A Treatise On Electricity. 
RosBert B. Morrissey. 


NapoLeon. By Dr. Boris Sokoloff. New York: Prentice, Hall, Inc. Pp. 
292. $3.25. 


In this most unusual biography of Napoleon we have given by a famous 
doctor the reasons and motivating forces behind the actions and the per- 
sonality of one of history’s greatest heroes. It is authentic information so 
written that one reads (as both layman and doctor generally do) of the 
medical aspect of the soldier’s life fascinated by every detail. 

Dr. Boris Sokoloff, a Russian by birth who has spent the past eight years 
of his life in this country, displays a master’s style in the use of the English 
language for not only is the material interesting but the manner in which it 
is presented is not tiring. Dr. Sokoloff is a physician of outstanding ability, 
known widely and admired by his colleagues throughout the world. In his 
earlier years he was a professor of experimental medicine at the University of 
Petersburg and at Lesgaft University. As a worker in the Pasteur Institutes 
in Paris and Brussels and at the University of Prague he distinguished him- 
self and was invited about eight years ago to this country to be a guest of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. He is very prominent in cancer 
work and is now associated with the International Cancer Prophylactic In- 
stitute. 

Dr. Sokoloff bases much of Napoleon’s genius upon his endocrine glands. 
This undoubtedly was true for in view of our present-day knowledge of these 
glands, which is far from being complete, we know that those who, for 
example, have very active thyroid glands are the people who are generally 
overwhelmed with energy and drive themselves to exhaustion whereas those 
who have underactive thyroid glands are dull, lazy and reticent. Just how 
active Napoleon’s thyroid gland was we shall never know for there were no 
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basal metabolism machines in those days; however, it may be just as well for 
had some physician given him a few grains of thyroid extract as he sat around 
and procrastinated at the Battle of Waterloo the whole history of the 
world might have been changed. 

As he reached the age of forty he became rather stout—his face was soft 
and fleshy, and “a certain immobility descended on his face,” his arms were 
smooth and white and his breasts large and round similar to those of a woman. 
His entire personality make-up changed in his later years for he came to be 
a cold, impersonal, aloof person, hesitant and faltering in his speech as com- 
pared with the enthusiastic, ambitious, courageous and exceedingly active per- 
son of his youth. So undoubtedly the pituitary gland (another of the endo- 
crine glands) was at fault for here we see a typical clinical picture of a man 
who goes from a stage of hyperactivity of the pituitary to hypoactivity. Just 
how much the male sex hormones played in his life we can well see in his 
activities with women. 

One of the remarkable traits pointed out so well to us by Dr. Sokoloff was 
Napoleon’s fearlessness in war. He seems to attribute this to a sort of intuition 
that the man possessed. The General was always seen in the front lines of 
his battles where men were killed in his verv arms and his horses shot beneath 
him yet never once did he fear death. He always believed and said fre- 
quently that he would die as his father died of cancer. This alone did he 
fear. His interests in medicine, anatomy, doctors, etc., was not then morbid 
curiosity but an anxiety prompted by fear. When, finally, he did develop 
stomach symptoms he was well resigned to his fate. Two conditions which 
he possessed, conditions no doubt responsible for much of his irritability, were 
a chronic skin malady, scabies, and a chronic cystitis. 

For those who are interested in biography, and especially the medical as- 
pect, this book will prove exceedingly interesting. 

AMELIA B. SHEFTAL. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. By Sir J. J. Thomson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. xi, 451. $4.00. 


Sir J. J. Thomson, discoverer of the electron, is one of the truly- great 
scientists who have lived through the period of amazing discovery covering 
the past fifty years. In this book of Recollections and Reflections which is 
autobiographical only in the sense in which a strict interpretation of those 
two words will allow, he gives us a very interesting picture of the men with 
whom he has been associated and the work to which he has contributed 
a part. The unique spirit of the Cavendish laboratory at the University of 
Cambridge permeates every page. The strict orderliness which science has 
developed in him, gives easy arrangement to a large variety of topics which 
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takes in his own school days, years as teacher and research worker, war 
time work, interest in spiritism, visits to America, Canada and Germany. 
Writing without the aid of a diary, the author shows a great ability to 
project himself backward in time, so that the persons seem to be living and 
working now, and the scientific theories, under the influence of his pen, go 
through the various stages of development for us. ‘The strictly scientific 
history is limited to a relatively short section, and so the book attains uni- 
versal appeal. Sir J. J. Thomson says in the introduction: ““My memory 
has always been very patchy, good for things which are amusing, bad for 
things which are instructive.” A style which is quite simple, almost conversa- 
tional, containing more than a touch of humor, makes a fine vehicle for these 
amusing and human interest stories. The scientist is always present, and 
reveals himself even in these humorous descriptions: “The regularity of 
Routh’s life was almost incredible; his occupation during the term time could 
be expressed as a mathematical function of the time which had only one 
solution.” Americans will appreciate and enjoy his thoroughly English reac- 
tion to American universities and their games, American people, such as 
Woodrow Wilson, then President of Princeton University, and Will Rogers. 

The work of Sir J. J. Thomson has made him one of science’s immortals, 
but this book shows that he was not cast in the story-book mold of dried 
out scientists. His classical education proved an excellent foundation for his 


love of men and the various pursuits that interest them. 
GERALD F. HUTCHINSON. 


THE Wortp or Atoms. By A. Haas. Translated by G. B. Welch and 
H. S. Uhler. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. Pp. xiv, 183. $3.00. 


THE Newer ALCHEMY. By Lord Rutherford. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. viii, 67. $1.50. 


These two excellent books have been written in order to explain to the 
non-scientist the modern mystery of the atom, a subject which has caught 
the popular imagination, but which is not accurately understood by the 
majority of even educated persons. The first, The World of Atoms, starts 
with the Greek theory of atoms and summarizes the work down to the present- 
day wave mechanics. Dalton’s theory, the mystery of ‘measuring and weigh- 
ing” single atoms, the fascinating work in the discovery of cathode rays, 
subsequent analyses by means of various rays, spectral analysis leading to the 
modern energy levels picture of the atom, isomerism, radioactivity in all its 
essential ramifications, cosmic rays and finally wave mechanics, are all ex- 
plained without mathematics and with as little technical language as the 
subject permits. The book closes with a supplement of notes on some of the 
fundamental modern concepts treated in the text, and a chronological sum- 
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mary. The second book, The Newer Alchemy, is more specialized and 
explains the fundamental particles, the means of detection, the use of these 
particles in bombardment, artificial transmutation with its most recent meth- 
ods and results. Both books are illustrated with fine figures and plates. Each 
author is, of course, a leader in the field, and in the sober style of a scien- 
tific lecture, devoid of philosophic speculation, explains and clarifies this 
difficult branch of physics by setting it apart from other scientific theory. In 
this the authors have done a valuable and useful work. In order to obtain 
a full understanding of the books an elementary scientific foundation must 
be joined to a deep interest and a concentrated study rather than one con- 


tinuous reading. 
GERALD F. HUTCHINSON. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Tue Concept OF Morats. By W. T. Stace. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Pp. xi, 307. $2.25. 


Tue Tuirp Moratity. By Gerald Heard. New York: William Morrow 
and Co. Pp. 318. $2.75. 


CREATIVE Moratity. By Louis Arnaud Reid, D.Litt. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd. Pp. 270. $3.75. 


Liserty, Irs Use anpD ABuseE. Vols. I and II. By Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., 
Ph.D. New York: Fordham University Press. Pp. vi, 168; vi, 273. 


$2.00; $2.25. 


When a man embraces a new philosophy of life the consequence cannot 
but ultimately be the adaption of a correspondingly new code of morals. For 
the way in which one conducts himself is largely determined by the reasons 
for which he thinks he is living. Hence, since the great tradition in philosophy 
—always connected with the belief at least in the existence of a Supreme 
Being—is now so widely repudiated, it is not surprising to find an increas- 
ingly larger number of men groping about trying to find new standards of 
action according to which they may fashion their lives. 

Accordingly, this work of Professor Stace is an attempt to find an 
explanation of moral obligation that does not depend on the traditional 
foundation of religion. For he does not believe that the problem can be 
solved “by saying naively that the universal moral law is based on the uniform 
commands of God to all men.” His purpose, then, is to establish a basis for 
morality independently of any religious dogmas. For the Will of God as the 
source of a universal law cannot longer be considered a “feasible suggestion.” 
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The various ethical systems thus far developed are then carefully and 
skilfully examined. The relativist systems are rejected principally on the 
ground that if there is no common standard valid for humanity as a whole 
then moral progress is meaningless. Absolutism must also be eschewed since 
there are no longer any religious sanctions. ‘The goal, then, is to establish 
an ethic that is universal but not absolute; relative to human nature but 
absolute within this framework. ‘The method is empirical and this will be 
“‘a radical empiricist account of morals.” The result is an ethic that is, 
more or less, the utilitarianism of Bentham and Mill. 

This is accomplished by an analysis of the concept of “ought.” Stace says, 
first, that “ought” must have an empirical meaning if morality is not to 
collapse. Therefore, secondly, the “‘ought-form” of the moral law must be 
reduced to the “is-form.” Thus if the statement “all men ought to conform” 
is to be meaningful it must be reduced to (i) all men as a matter of fact 
have certain universal needs in common, and (ii) these needs can be satisfied 
by conforming to this one morality. Consequently for him the moral law is: 


Act always so as to increase human happiness as much as possible. And at the 
same time act on the principle that all persons, including yourself, are intrinsically of 


equal value. 


Therefore nothing can be morally wrong which does not cause unhappiness 
to a fellow being. One consequence of this law is that 


. . to have sexual intercourse either inside or outside marriage is not in itself either 
moral or immoral. But any sexual act becomes immoral if the circumstances in which 
it occurs make it selfish, if, that is, it causes unjustifiable injury or unhappiness to any 


of one’s fellow beings. .. . 


This apparent justification of license is somewhat lessened by Stace’s calling 
attention to, and stressing, the fact that cases in which unhappiness is brought 
to neither of the parties in such circumstances are extremely rare. 

What is the basis of this moral law? The principle of altruism which is 
the “essence of morals.” Regardless of how various tribes, peoples or nations 
may interpret what constitutes altruism, it nevertheless is the “moving spirit 
and inner life of morality.” But if it be asked why should I work for your 
happiness? the answer is: because it is the only way I can obtain my own 
happiness. This altruism is based on the social nature of man and his 
capacity to be made happy by the fact that others are happy. 

Though Professor Stace’s book reflects much mature thought and is written 
with great sincerity (and also in a refreshing style that is at once simple, 
direct, and crystal clear), it must be said that the moral system he offers us 
cannot be accepted. It lacks a solid foundation. Stace’s whole case rests 
on his reduction of the “ought” form to the “is” form. This he does, as 
noted above, by saying that “ought,” in order to mean anything must be 
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reduced to the statements: (i) that all men do as a matter of fact have certain 
needs in common; and (ii) that these needs can as a matter of fact be 
satisfied only by conformity to one common morality. But the weakness of 
the argument lies in the word needs. First, because the need for happiness, 
as Stace defines it, does not exist in all men. For by “happiness” Stace means 
something separate from satisfactions. ‘“‘We must say . . . that happiness is 
one thing and that satisfactions are quite another... .” But all men as a 
matter of fact do not desire that sort of happiness which is separate from 
satisfactions. It is true that we all ought to seek such happiness, but being 
men we are not naturally good—a thing which Stace does not seem to realize. 
This being the case, the reduction of “ought” to “is” simply does not hold. 
Secondly, the word needs can mean those needs (sociality and a capacity for 
being made happy by the happiness of others) which are found in all men 
and on which Stace bases his law of altruism. He says that these are just 
as universal as reason and, therefore, can serve as a basis of morality. But 
surely it cannot be said that they are as universal as reason in every respect. 
They are, it is true, universal as far as their actuality or existence goes, but 
they are not as ur.iversal as reason when considered as a norm of value. 
Reason, in this regard, is unique. 

Mr. Gerard Heard’s book is called The Third Morality because, as he sees 
it, there have been in man’s history three main moralities based on as many 
different cosmologies or conceptions of the universe. The first was 
“anthropomorphism”’ or that belief that “the universe was the expression of 
individual persons, and then of one such supreme person.” ‘The second 
was “mechanomorphism,” the belief that the universe could be explained 
as a huge machine. The third morality is that which must necessarily 
follow from our new concept of the world. As the foundations for 
“anthropomorphism” and ‘‘mechanomorphism” have been found to be scien- 
tifically untenable and the ethics based thereon must go, so the new scientific 
world-picture is a sure foundation on which yet a new morality can be built. 

The scientific evidence of telepathy, clairvoyance and prevision show 
unmistakably the ability of the mind to “function on its own,” i.e., outside 
the space-time continuum. The new morality is based on this uniqueness of 
mind. “If mind is the source and sustenance of things, our consciousness, 
instead of being an irrelevant by-product of the body’s action, is sui generis, 
an irreducible, ultimate reality.” A universal consciousness, which exists 
around us and is similar to—but not the same as—our personalized con- 
sciousness, is then postulated. This universal consciousness is somehow con- 
nected with our subconscious; and it is this with which we come in contact 
when we are in the deeper stages of hypnotism. The general aim of the third 
morality, then, is the individual’s realization of his unity with this general 
consciousness, which is “all life and being. . . .” As this can best be done 
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individually by “meditation” and “contemplation,” instructions are given as 


to how it can best thus be accomplished. 

Individuals, then, are united in this universal consciousness. From this 
fact follow social duties, elimination of greed, justification of euthanasia, 
birth control, abortion, contraception and suicide. Sex is not only for the 
purpose of reproduction but also for “lyric love, tenderness, and the keeping 
of soul and body together in a co-ordinated development and advance.” 
Hence homosexuality is as natural as heterosexuality ! 

This book is one of the most bizarre that one would care to encounter in 
the field of morals. It is utterly devoid of anything that, even remotely, 
resembles reasoning. The ignorance which is rampant on almost every page 
immediately stamps the author as a typical product of modern education. 
Almost no attempt whatsoever is made to examine such concepts fundamental 
to any ethic as origin, destiny, law, duty, obligation, value. Any recent 
pronouncement of “science” is gulped down as verity itself (e.g., the 
Heisenberg Principle invalidates causality and vindicates free-will). His 
prejudice against the Church is nothing short of vicious 


. ecclesiasticism, terrified of morality being overthrown and yet finding itself 
unable to suppress the proofs which had been produced against its anthropomorphic 
cosmology, threw over to the new scientists the world of astronomy and physics on 
condition that the world of life and consciousness, biology and psychology should not 
be investigated. 


In short, the book is a positive liability in the field of ethics! 

Professor Reid’s book is perhaps the most thought provoking of those here 
reviewed. He begins by an examination of duty, right and good as expressive 
of an attitude of mind toward reality; for one’s general attitude towards life 
“colors the motives which determine his moral conduct.” Consequently the 
nature of this attitude is of no little importance, as is also the question of how 
it is related to right and duty in expressive action. It is to the investigation 
of this problem of expression—‘‘creative expression”—that the book is 
dedicated. 

Taking the analogy that exists between morality and art (which is 
admitted, of course, not to be perfect) as his starting point, the author works 
out his case for “creative morality.” Art and morality resemble each other 
in that each reveals and embodies a unique inspiration of the spirit but they 
differ inasmuch as the medium of expression of morality is, not sensuous as 
in art, but the “stuff of human wills and concrete human situations.” Then, 
morality is literally the embodiment of good, while the bronze, paint or music 
of art only appear to the imagination to be so. 

Further, as there are two great problems in the theory of art—the one 
concerning the nature of expression, the other the question of what is ex- 
pressed and its significance—so also in morals we have the problem: first, of 
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content, of right and duty, “the problem of what is fitting in this particular 
case”; and, secondly, we have the problem of value, “of what we are striving 
to realize and embody and express through and in our actions. . . .” 

In regard to the problem of content: there are two interpretations of the 
right and dutiful. The first according to which the content of right and 
duty is “contained in the rules which have been found in the past to be 
morally advisable. ...” It is this interpretation which the great majority of 
men follow. ‘The second is that which sees the content of the right and the 
dutiful, not as contained in rules or abstract formulae, but as the “concrete 
expressions, bit by bit, part here and part there, of a whole good which it is 
yet not accurate to describe as simply ‘behind’ the parts, but which is in a 
measure revealed in the parts.” The rightness of such action, then, consists 
in the fittingness of a good, an ideal to the facts of the situation 


. so that when the fitting has taken place there is revealed in the action itself a 
good which is new and individual and unique, a new creation belonging to this con- 
crete act and to nothing else before or after... . 


This view is in some respects, as the author admits, similar to Bergson’s who 
distinguishes between “closed” and “open” morality, “closed” morality being 
“conservative of the forces of a static and limited society,” “open” morality 
being that “of prophets and saints bringing new ways of feeling into the 
world.” Hence we are to take the word creative according as it distinguishes 
actions which merely conform to type from those which are characteristic of 
an individual in the true poetic sense of creativeness. And since there is 
question here of frequently occurring practical situations 


. it is of first-rate importance to realize the existence of the genuine thing at its 
highest point of individual creativeness, to realize that although art and morality, 
beauty and goodness, are not to be identified, yet goodness, and the rightness which is 
expressive of goodness in a concrete situation, can be a kind of living poetry. 


In regard to the problem of value: there are two judgments which are 
necessary for any scale of ethical values and which demand immediate assent. 
First, that there are qualities of “better or worse”; and second, that “I ought 
to promote the better (Best).” For Reid “ought” is categorical, and if it 
be asked ‘““Why ought I to promote the Better (or Best) ?” he answers that 
“the only moral (as opposed to religious) answer is that it is the Better 
(or Best) ....” 

While we find ourselves somewhat in sympathy with the general’ idea of 
“creative morality,” we must take issue with the author on his judgments 
of value. The author makes much of the fact that he is able to handle the 
major problems of the nature of moral life independently of any religious or 
metaphysical considerations. Now, while there may be some justification for 
this procedure with regard to religion (taken as pertaining to developed 
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systems), there can scarcely be any with regard to metaphysics. This shows 
up most clearly when, attempting to explain obligation, “ought” is made 
categorical. But to say that I ought to promote the better simply because 
“it is the Better” begs the questions and proves nothing. If the concept 
“better” means anything at all it means surpassing something else in com- 
parison to some definite fundamental norm. ‘That norm must be ascertained 
before the comparison can be made. Hence it must be done in the realm of 
metaphysics. 

And while the author seems to believe in the existence of a Supreme Being, 
and has some good chapters on the relation of religion to morality, his 
inability to take a definite stand in this very regard weakens his position 
fatally. Whatever confidence he engenders in us during the course of the 
book, is utterly destroyed when, in his closing pages, he says “. . . after all, 
the sceptic, or anti-religionist, may be right.” 

Father Cox’ book differs from the three already reviewed inasmuch as 
they were essays on individual positions in the field of morals while his is a 
textbook presenting the traditional ethical doctrine of the “Schools.” 

The work is divided into two volumes, the first being devoted—as would 
be expected in such a work—to a development of the basic principles of the 
science, while the second is concerned with the application of these principles 
in the individual, social and international sphere. The order and method 
followed is the one common to the traditional ethics. This does not mean, 
however, that the author has not made application of the various principles 
to the problems, especially social, peculiar to our own day. He has done so 
and in an excellent and profitable manner. Especially good are the chapters 
on “Proprietary Right,” “Ownership, and Living Wage,” “Collective 
Bargaining and Strikes.” Forceful quotations from the Encyclicals, neces- 
sary and important, are frequent. ‘Topics for discussion and well-chosen 
collateral reading lists follow each chapter. This is undoubtedly one of the 
best college texts in ethics that has appeared in English. 

But, while we have said that this text was “one of the best’ it does seem 
that better ones could be written. The method of presentation followed in 
this text, as in nearly all other texts of the perennial ethics, is the “thesis” 
one. Such a method was not originally part of the scholastic method (Thomas 
Aquinas did not use it). ‘That it is best suited for inculcating ideas in 
America is quite doubtful. For with it goes too great a danger of over- 
simplification, a thing not at all congenial to the vague and uncertain mental 
equipment with which many American youths approach their study of ethics. 
Truths learned in the ethics class undoubtedly will be a potent force in 
shaping their future lives. Hence, the development of an argument should 
be thoroughly traced and explained for them if they are not only to memorize 
it for examination but to make it a part of their lives. 
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Likewise what justification can there be for cluttering up English philosophy 
texts with Latin words? The primary thing to be developed in the student 
is a clear understanding of necessary concepts, not just an enlargement of 
verbalism. For instance, what does a teacher want when he asks the question: 
“What does matrimony in fieri and infacto esse mean?” Has the ethics class 
suddenly become a Latin class? Does the teacher want a translation of the 
Latin or a discussion of the thought contained therein? If the latter, then 
why not ask directly, and thereby avoid any chance of confusion, some such 
questions intelligible to all as: What is the nature of the marriage contract? 
What rights and duties result therefrom? ‘This criticism in regard to the 
use of Latin words can be leveled at most of our English texts in scholastic 
philosophy. Too often the red herring of a Latin term is dragged across 
the path of thought and the student, if not thrown entirely off his course, 
is at least held up when he should be speeding straight ahead, unhindered as 
possible, towards a form and certain grasp of the general idea under dis- 
cussion. ‘To say, as is sometimes done, that certain philosophical ideas have 
“grown up” in Latin and can, therefore, only be thus expressed, may too 
easily be a subterfuge hiding an ignorance of what the precise content of the 
term is. An idea, if fully grasped, can be expressed in any language. And 
until men can do this, it would seem much better if they did not call them- 


selves teachers, much less philosophers. 
Tuomas E. Davitt. 


THOUGHTS ON DEATH AND Lire. By William Ernest Hocking. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. x, 260. $2.00. 


William Ernest Hocking, Alford Professor of Philosophy at Harvard 
University, gave the Ingersoll Lecture at Harvard University and the 
Thomas Lecture at the University of Chicago in the spring of 1936. 
Thoughts on Death and Life is a development of those two addresses. The 
purpose of the book 


is not to prove immortality, nor to disprove it. It is to shake ourselves out of 
sophistication about it, to disturb customary attitudes in an effort to see afresh the 
naure of the question ... in the hope of arriving at a clearer total perception of what 
is significant and what is possible. 


Dr. Hocking only partially succeeded in his purpose. He succeeded 
insofar as he neither proves nor disproves anything about immorfality, but 
failed in that little he says would shake the reader out of sophistication 
about it or present a clearer total conception of its significance. 

Survival of death, according to the opinion of the author, is a possibility 
but not a necessity of destiny. When men enter this present form of 
existence, they are not counseled about the matter nor do they give their 
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consent. Hence, if a soul at the end of its journey through this world looks 
back over its life with genuine aversion and distaste, it will not be doomed 
against its will to go on. 

The second part of the volume is devoted to a confused interpretation of 
the meaning of life. After many dreary pages of rationalizations on the 
meaning of meaning, Dr. Hocking cautiously suggests that we should judge 
the meaning of life “somewhat in terms of achievement.” A man’s “true 
achievement is the degree of reality embodied in his character.” Being, 
therefore, is “the substance of meaning.” There remains the embarrassment 
of considering how death annihilates both the being and meaning of life. 

Devoid of interest and appeal, replete with vague philosophical terminology, 
and innocent of any noticeable intellectual progression, Thoughts on Death 
and Life is a book that has little to recommend itself to the reading and 


thinking public. 
J. T. Boyte. 


THEOLOGY 


DEUTERONOMY. By Joseph Reider. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society 
of America. Pp. xliv, 355. $2.50. 


INTRODUCTION AU Livre DE RuTH. By Paul Claudel. Paris: Desclee de 
Brouwer. Pp. 236. 21 fr. 


THE Book oF Jona. By Rev. Dr. T. E. Bird. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Pp. xxiv, 18. $1.00. 


HERMENEUTICA Sacra. By Jansenns-Morandi. Turin: Marietti. Pp. vii, 
429. 14 lire. 


This commentary is the second of an intended series on the books of the 
Old Testament. The first volume (Micah) was published in 1908. The 
purpose of the series is clearly set forth in the Foreword. It is “intended for 
the teacher, the interested pupil, and the general reader” and “being intended 
for the Jewish reader it emphasizes the Jewish point of view” and draws 
copiously on Jewish interpretation of the past and present. 

These avowed Jewish aims, however, of Professor Reider’s book do not 
detract from the value of the book for Catholic students. For while he does 
not neglect non-Jewish exegesis, the author provides a choice synthesis of the 
best Jewish commentaries on the Hebrew text. And, since the treatment is 
sane and objective, not swayed by extreme “schools,” there are not found 
any serious points of difference from Catholic commentators. What is left 
unsaid with regard to’ Christological implications in some of the texts is 
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pardonable when we realize the fact that the author is not concerned with 
the deeper theological import of the book, but merely with giving a clear 
understanding of what is said directly by the author of the text. Moreover 
there is a refreshing absence of the controversial mentality. 

Catholic students will sympathize with the statement of the Preface that 
the author holds the traditional view of the origin of the Pentateuch, and 
that he does not feel obliged to follow the dogmas of the Graf-Wellhausen 
school, since “the case for the documentary hypothesis has not been proved,” 
and modern archeological research has made it more untenable than ever. 

The value of that hypothesis is discussed at length in the Introduction. 
The author shows how much the fundamental dogma of the critics with 
regard to the date of the composition of Deuteronomy (about 621 B. C. under 
King Josias) has been weakened by the writings of some of the modern 
descendants of the critical school itself. Moreover the great postulate of the 
critics, the evolution of religion from polytheism through henotheism to mon- 
otheism, is shown to have no foundation in fact. 

In the commentary proper Professor Reider deals briefly and objectively 
with the passages that have been especially strong props for the critical theory 
and (admitting the possibility of some later alerations) shows the weakness 
of the arguments of Wellhausen’s followers. The excellent discussions of the 
authorship of the Song of Moses (c. 32) and the Blessings of Moses (c. 33) 
are cases in point. 

For the rest, the commentary is a brief but scholarly attempt to give a 
clear understanding of the sacred text. 

However, on page 6 the author’s brevity leads him to make a statement 
that is misleading in its incompleteness. He explains that in the divine Name 
the consonants JHWH in the Hebrew text were read by the Hebrews 
“Adonai” and that the vowels of Adonai were written under the consonants 
given above; then he adds, “which (combination) the Christian Church mis- 
pronounced Jehovah.” As a matter of fact the early Christian Fathers are 
the oldest authorities we have in favor of the now generally accepted pro- 
nunciation Yahweh; and it was not until the sixteenth century that Jehovah 
became common. 

The Jewish Publication Society’s version of Deuteronomy is followed. 
This version is accurate and commendable save in Deuteronomy 1, 5 where 
“beyond the Jordan, in the land of Moab, took Moses upon him to expound 
the law,” is awkward English. In citing dates the author uses B.C.E. 
(Before the Common Era) for B.C., a usage that even in a book intended 
primarily for Jewish readers seems somewhat out of touch with practical 
realities to say the least. 

The author has many concise but valuable discussions of Hebrew words and 
forms. The inclusion of these in his index would make this scholarly and 
commendable work more useful and valuable. 
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Paul Claudel calls this book an Introduction to the Book of Ruth. The 
Book of Ruth in question is an ascetical interpretation (accommodation) of 
the Biblical Book of Ruth as illustrating the religious life. The work was 
written by the Abbé Tardif de Moidrey about the middle of the last century. 
The learned Abbé’s attempt at spiritual interpretation was not well received 
by a generation which was more concerned with higher criticism of that day. 

Claudel has found and published the text of Tardif de Moidrey, but one 
may still say that if the Abbé’s work, though solid, is to live, it will be with 
the deep and vigorous life of the introduction written by Claudel which 
forms a good half of the volume. Pages 17 to 118 contain Claudel’s explana- 
tion and defense of the figurative use of scripture. By “figurative” the author 
means metaphor, allegory, parable, example, type, etc. In other words he 
does not confine himself merely to a discussion of the accommodated sense. 

Calling upon God’s own use of figure and sign to lead us to deep and 
lofty thoughts, appealing to the practice of our Lord, of the Apostles, and 
of the Fathers of the Church, he shows how rational it is to read scripture 
with the soul prepared to find a deep lesson even in the most trivial and 
dry sections of scripture. Claudel’s fundamental thesis is sound, his develop- 
ment inspiring; for his arguments, theological and philosophical, theoretical 
and practical, are always presented with the spirit of one who is deeply 
Catholic and fundamentally a poet. 

However he seems at times in his enthusiasm to overstate the case for 
the figurative interpretation, and saves himself from the accusation of de- 
preciating the study of the literal sense of scripture only by frequent 
protestations that an understanding of the literal sense is fundamental and 
valuable even for those who would search for loftier things. 

All Christians can read his book with profit. Religious souls will find 
much that is consoling in Tardif’s text. Claudel’s parentheses and obiter 
dicta, drawing a parallel between a text and present-day conditions, are not the 
least enjoyable sections of his Introduction. 

The Book of Jona is the fourth Old Testament volume in the now well- 
known and deservedly well-received Westminster Version. In translation, 
notes, and longer discussions it lives up to the standard already set by previous 
issues of this series. 

In the Introduction the translator discusses briefly the general questions 
connected with the Book of Jona: God’s universal love as shown in the 
Old Testament, who Jona was, the authorship of the book. He then proceeds 
to the fundamental question: “Is the book a record of fact?” He gives clearly 
the difficulties against the historicity of the book, distinguishes real from 
captious difficulties. He weighs the words of our Lord concerning Jona to 
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determine whether they oblige us to take the account as historical, and seems 
to conclude that while the Jews to whom Christ spoke accepted the book 
as history, Christ’s words do not force us to accept the historicity. Since the 
Fathers were not unanimous on the question, he concludes that it is still 


open. 
Dr. Bird, however, rejects the allegorical interpretation (Jona, the dove, 


is Israel; the fish is Babylon, etc.). He admits some probability for the para- 
bolic and dream interpretations, but prefers as most probable the historical 
interpretation, to which he adds the note that possibly Jona either dies or 
was very near death in the belly of the fish. This makes Jona an even 
more perfect type of our Lord in the tomb. In this interpretation the canticle 
of II, 3-10 is a canticle of thanksgiving in the Temple (cf. vv. 5, 8, and 10). 
But II, 2 (“And Jona prayed to Jehova his God from the fish’s belly’’) 
requires a note of explanation which the author does not give. 

The author does well to protest his dislike for the use of the word 
Jehovah. Why a version which is striving to be accurate and Catholic 
retains a word that is neither accurate nor Catholic is hard to understand. 
If the transliteration “Yahwe” seems too technical or not certain enough, 
the Septuagint (and the other ancient versions) gives a translation that all 
can understand in the word Lord. 

That this brief but comprehensive introduction to sacred scripture Herme- 
neutica Sacra—which was first published by Jansenns about 1818—is a work 
appreciated by Catholics is proved by the fact that it has been so often repub- 
lished in France, Belgium, Spain, and Italy. Morandi, and Mezzacasa, the 
present editor, have striven to keep the work up to date. For seminarists and 
priests who wish to have at hand in one brief text a treatment of the questions 
of canonicity, inspiration, the authenticity and subject matter of the individual 
books of sacred scripture, as well as discussions of many other subjects such 
as the various ancient texts and versions, the volume is to be commended. 

One must note, however, that while the Old Testament difficulties and 
critical questions receive a fair allotment of space, the New Testament diffi- 
culties raised by non-Catholics are not so adequately treated. Also referring 
to the documents of the Church with regard to the “comma Joanneum” 
(I Jo. v, 7) the author fails to bring the book up to date by noting the 
published declaration of the Holy Office of June 2, 1927, which allows 
Catholics to favor the opinion opposed to genuinity “with that moderation 
and temperance which the gravity of the case requires.” Such omissions 
leave introductions of the type of Cornely-Merk and Hépfl in a superior 
position. James E. CoLeran. 


THE Oxrorp ConFERENCE. (Official Report.) By J. H. Oldham. Chicago: 
Willet, Clark & Co. Pp. xvi., 290. $2.00. 
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CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE Mopern STATE, AN ECUMENICAL APPROACH. 
By Nils Ehrenstrom. ‘Translated by Denzil Patrick and Olive Wyon. 
Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co. Pp. vi, 158. $1.50. 


Ramses meant “Son of Ra”; Egypt’s pharaoh was named the son of 
Egypt’s god. Thus was the state identified with the church in the ancient 
civilization. From the theocracies of those days to the anomalous situation 
in Nazi Germany today, the tension between the civil and religious powers 
has constantly demanded new adjustments to meet new ideas and situations. 

The first book in this consideration presents an attempt to formulate a 
working policy for the powers of state and Church in Christianity. The 
second is an analysis of the philosophies that guided those who made this 
attempt. 

In the summer of 1937 an “ecumenical”! conference was held at Oxford, 
England, to consider the relations of “Church, Community and State.” The 
Oxford Conference is the official report of the sections of that conference. 

Obviously, the conclusions of the conference do not become completely 
intelligible unless one is aware of the philosophy (often the conflicting 
philosophies) that underlay them. 

Nils Ehrenstrom’s book (for seven years he had been collaborator of the 
Research Department of the Universal Christian Council, which sponsored 
the Oxford Conference) was written in connection with the conference. The 
advance sheets were in the hands of the delegates to help in their deliberations. 
It is a survey of the main tendencies of Christian thought, including the 
Roman Catholic doctrine, and an Eastern Orthodox view, on the relations 
between Church and state. 

In less than one hundred and fifty pages, Ehrenstrom has brought together 
a compressed statement of widely divergent philosophies of society. If we 
can accept his masterly treatment of the Catholic doctrine as a criterion of 
the genuinity of his presentation, this scholarly man has done a great service 
by bringing such a wide range of thought into such a small compass. 

Fundamental to the Catholic view of civil society is the distinction between 
nature and supernature. Civil society takes its meaning in the scheme of 
things from its origin in the divine law of nature, and from its subordina- 
tion to the supernatural end of man. 

But continental Protestantism has rejected this distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural. 

Many Lutherans distinguish instead “between the Creator and Preserver 


1“Ecumenical” meant all the Christian sects outside the Roman Catholic Church. 
Whether or not the conference was ecumenical in this sense has been disputed; cf. 
the exchange of letters between Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell and Mr. Charles P. Taft 
in the New York Times, Aug. 22, Aug. 31 and Sept. 3, 1937. 
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who works in nature and history, and the Redeemer who works in the 
sphere of the Church.”* Gogarten and Hirsch, accepting this distinction, 
travel different roads of thought to the same conclusion, that there is no 
specifically Christian norm of action for society. “Fidelity to the Lord,” says 
Hirsch, “becomes the sanctification of fidelity to the blood and the people 
or nation (Volk).’ 

Karl Barth, on the other hand, protests against these attempts to give 
a religious interpretation to the life of man in society. To his mind they 
fall back into the Roman Catholic error of separation of nature and super- 
nature; they assume that the natural world may be conceived as an inde- 
pendent entity receiving a Christian sanction. Barth insists that outside of 
the spiritual realm, all human relations without exception come under the 
law of nothingness and rebellion against God. The man who has not been 
born again does not know the Will of God nor does he obey it. The only 
source of knowledge for Christian thought and conduct is Holy Scripture. 

A third class of Protestant thinkers takes God’s self-revelation in Christ 
as its starting point, as does Barth, but from that same principle maintains 
that it is able to develop a specifically Christian interpretation of social 
institutions. Brunner is largely quoted in this connection. His is not the 
Catholic notion of infusing supernature into nature, however. There is 
a divine meaning to the “orders” of society (as Barth seems to deny), but 
human sinfulness has become crystallized in these “orders,” and it has de- 
stroyed the divine meaning. So Christianity cannot elevate a naturally good 
society, it must express itself by continuous war with a society that has 
become sin-laden. “A Christian state is a sheer impossibility; a Christian 
state is as impossible as a Christian police force, a Christian prison or a 
Christian system of penal legislation.” 

The pendulum of Protestant thought, then, swings from Hirsch’s whole- 
hearted surrender to the claims of the nation, through Brunner’s dialectic 
of Christian ideals at war with a de facto sinful state, all the way across to 
Barth’s complete absorption of the state into a totalitarian Christianity. 

All of this stems, of course, from the anthropology of the Reformation 
doctrine of Original Sin and its corruption of human nature, together with a 
natural preoccupation with the local menace of the totalitarian state. 

The impact of these philosophies on the minds of the delegates to the Ox- 
ford Conference was bound to be confusing. The heartening thing is that 


2Christian Faith and the Modern State, p. 70. 

3Quoted from “Deutches Volkstum und evangelische Glaube,” p. 39, in Christian 
Faith and the Modern State, p. 79. 

‘Quoted from “Der Statt als Problem der Kirche,’ p. 4, in Christian Faith and the 
Modern State, p. 121. 
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Catholic thought has had a concurrent influence that makes many of the 
conclusions of the conference quite acceptable.5 

One basic criticism is that all of these thinkers missed the concept of the 
visible Church. ‘The “ecumenical,” una sancta that they talked about, had 
no external existence for them.® Consequently their discussions of the relations 
of Church and state were bound to miss the mark. They make the state 
the supreme society of men, with no duties to a higher society,” or they 
minimize the divine sanction of the state, and its rightful dignity in the plan 
of God. The first of these attitudes is the more common, and is exemplified 
in the whole report of the Oxford Conference. Obviously, no real threat 
to the onrush of totalitarianism can be expected from either those who apotheo- 
size the state, or those who “demonize” it to the extent of denying the in- 
trinsic possibility of erecting a Christian state. 

On the other hand, both of these books reveal the need for a clearer 
statement of the Catholic philosophy of “society,” as distinct from the 
“state.”® The Oxford Conference subtitle, “Church, Community and State,” 
is an indication of the awareness among these thinkers of such a distinction. 
The entity which the Germans call “Volk,” the English speak of as “Com- 
munity”; others distinguish the claims of the “nation” from those of the 
“state.” The artificial geographical boundaries of the modern state, the 


growing need for a careful delineation of the functions of government, and 
the peculiar modern problems of international relations, all make it impera- 
tive that our Catholic thinkers not merely restate, but integrate and develop 


in the light of new conditions the Catholic philosophy of civil society. 
Pau W. Facey. 


SUMMA THEOLOGIAE Morais ap Mentem D. THOMAE ET AD NoRMAM 
Juris Novi. Tomes I, II, III. By Benedictus H. Merkelbach, O.P. 
Paris: Desclee de Brouwer & Cie. Pp. 786; 1029; 1024; 50 fr. ; 65 fr. ; 65 fr. 


5Cf. The Tablet (London), Sept. 14, 1937, p. 219, for favorable opinion of Osser- 
vatore Romano on Dr. Max Huber’s address at the Conference on “The State and 
the Christian Church.” 

6Cf. The Oxford Conference, p. 236, where the Church of Christ is described as 
“the community in which grace and love are at work in the totality of its life and 
witness.” 

7Cf. the pronouncement of a Canadian Chief Justice (an Anglican) : “Such authority 
as the Church has in civil matters is given to it by the law of the land, and the 
Church and every church is subservient to it and in no sense dominates the law.” 
Reported in Time, June 20, 1938. 

8Cf. The Oxford Conference, especially pp. 70 and 71. 

9Cf. America, Vol. LVIII, No. 26, p. 611. 
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The moral treatise of Father Merkelbach, now in its second edition, is a 
splendid example of the modern trend in moral theology—a return to the 
scientific method. Some of the older manuals have been criticized (with con- 
siderable justice) as being unscientific. The present work can hardly be said 
to be open to this objection. It begins with a thorough treatise on the end 
of man, as the basis of all moral science. Then come the treatises on human 
acts, law, conscience, sin, and the virtues considered generally. In special 
moral the order of the virtues is followed rather than that of the com- 
mandments, and the doctrine and method of St. Thomas are closely adhered 
to. The third volume deals with the moral theology of the sacraments. 
And in spite of the fact that so much space is devoted to the scientific elabora- 
tion of the principles of morality, we find in these three volumes a very rich 
treasure of practical solutions, examples, and concrete cases, adapted to the 
needs of modern times. 

Especially attractive is the thoroughly theological point of view, i.e., the 
insistence on scripture and tradition as the theological sources of our moral 
principles, and adequate treatment of the supernatural aspect of the acts by 
which man reaches God. But reason is not neglected. In fact, the author 
has a special facility in gathering together and expressing clearly the philo- 
sophical reasons for the principles enunciated. His mentality is philosophical 
and utterly logical. Once sure of his principles he is not afraid to follow 
them out even to unpleasant conclusions, 

Since an author’s views on the problem of a moral system frequently color 
his opinions on many other matters, it is interesting to inquire into Father 
Merkelbach’s teaching on this important question. He would consider him- 
self, I believe, a moderate probabilist, and as members of this class he men- 
tions Suarez, Lugo, Lessius, Laymann, and others. Moderate probabilists, he 
says, consider an opinion probable only if it maintains its probability even 
when compared with the opposite. And to Father Merkelbach, as far as I 
can gather, this involves in practice and in theory the rejection of a principle 
which many modern probabilists propose; scil. “Sub influxu voluntatis intel- 
lectus potest tum physice tum etiam rationabiliter et prudenter cohibere judi- 
cium scil. assensum sententiae magis fundatae, et adhderere minus fundatae”’ 
(II, n. 97, note on p. 101). Father Merkelbach considers such a forcing of 
the intellect imprudent and unreasonable as being repugnant to psychological 
experience and sane philosophy. He prefers to follow Laymann’s teaching, 
and this doctrine if closely examined, seems to me to resolve itself into the 
following explanation. 

No one can reasonably give direct assent to a proposition as long as its 
opposite seems more probable to him. To do so is to abuse the intellect which 
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is naturally drawn to assent to what is represented to it as more probable, 
rather than to what it recognizes as less probable. And since by definition 
a proposition is not probable unless it has such weight as will actually draw 
assent from a reasonable and prudent man, no proposition is probable unless 
it appears equiprobable (morally speaking) with its opposite at least to some 
prudent and reasonable man. If everyone recognizes it to be less probable 
than its opposite, then it is not probable at all, for it cannot gain the direct 
prudent assent of anyone. 

But in practice, though an opinion may seem less probable to me, I can 
give indirect assent to it on the authority of other prudent and reasonable 
men who have given direct assent to it. If the proposition is “S is P,” I can 
assent to it in this indirect form: it is probable that S is P. And why?— 
because “S is P” has drawn assent from prudent and reasonable men. And 
my judgment: it is probable that S is P, is a certain judgment. But it is not 
a direct probable assent to the truth of the proposition. 

Now I do not say that this is Father Merkelbach’s explicit view of proba- 
bilism. It is an inference or interpretation based on his rejection of the 
proposition referred to and his approbation of Laymann’s doctrine. If it 
really represents his idea of moderate probabilism, it is a theory which de- 
serves the attention of moralists. But we are interested in it here because 
it gives a clue to the author’s point of view in the important matter of pass- 
ing judgment on probable opinions. 

For in this view a moralist will consider as practically probable only those 
opinions which appear at least equiprobable to himself, or if they appear less 
probable to him, which have appeared equiprobable to other moralists. In 
other words an opinion to be safe in practice must have sufficient weight 
really to gain the direct assent of moralists who have examined the matter 
for themselves. It is evident that such a view gives no encouragement to 
the practice of copying out lists of names in support of doubtful probabilities, 
and it will incline the one who holds it to lean towards severity rather than 
leniency in the approval of opinions. 

He is looking for the truth in order to find if possible the Will of God 
in these disputed matters. His attitude is one of scientific sincerity and 
Christian prudence. 

But if the average teacher of moral theology had to pass judgment on 
Father Merkelbach’s work as a medium of training for confessors, he would 
probably say that the scientific side is overemphasized. But of course this 
work should not be judged as a classroom text. For although it is headed 
“in usum scholarum,” its 2700 pages of text are much more than any be- 
ginner can digest. It is not a mere student’s manual of moral theology. It 
is a profound and solid treatise which has already become an indispensable 
part of every theological library. The spirit in which it is conceived and the 
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method with which it is executed point the path to real progress in the 
science of Christian morality. 
' JouNn C. Forp. 


REFORMER: SAINT CHARLES Borromeo. By Margaret Yeo. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. xviii, 318. $3.00. 


DER HEILIGE CARL BorroMAus. By Caesare Orsenigo, Apostolic Nuntio. 
Translated from the Italian by Dr. Gottfried Brunner. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. Pp. xx, 416. $3.00. 


Many and admirable are the biographies in Italian of St. Charles. Few 
have been written in English and none of these compare with this latest 
efforts of Margaret Yeo. Some have been richer in detail but the authors 
have failed to interpret the man, picturing him according to their own narrow 
notions of sanctity. Needless to say, such interpretations have found little 
favor with modern youth. 

Margaret Yeo pictures a young man, whom we can understand—shows 
him tempted by the same desires which tempt us, able, however, by his 
courage and the grace of God to subdue his own soul and to master a 
tempestuous clergy and a proud and obstinate laity. Like Orsenigo’s story 
of Charles, this book makes the Saint timeless and gives assurance that such 
sanctity is possible even in our day. 

We hope that Margaret Yeo will continue to find inspiration for her 
writings in the lives of our saints. The youth of today are prone to worship 
heroes and are annoyed by those which our press portrays. Yet they hesitate 
to read the lives of God’s saints because they fear the sickly sentimentality, 
which has too often characterized the efforts of well-meaning hagiographers. 
Margaret Yeo has done much to dispel this prejudice by her books on 
Xavier and Borgia and now with her further effort in this field, we are 
confident that her circle of readers will increase. 

This scholarly life of St. Charles Borromeo has gone through three edi- 
tions in Italian and has now been translated into German. Due to his high 
position in the Church, the author is well qualified to evaluate Borromeo’s 
sanctity and the influence of his legislation on more modern ecclessiastical 
procedure. 

Although it is quite apparent that the author is a real devotee of the Saint 
he has not yielded to the temptation of portraying him as a saint from the 
cradle but he has shown clearly the pride that was his as a youth and which 
might have kept a less resolute soul from sanctity. 

The chapter on Trent, though brief, is quite detailed and satisfying. 
Orsenigo shows clearly how dire was the need of this Council and how 
salutary it’s effect. Throughout Borromeo’s episcopacy there was strife be- 
tween him and the representatives of “Caesar.” These he conquered suc- 
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cessively through his remarkable union of personal humility and dignified 
pride in the importance of his Office. 

To Dr. Brunner, the German bishops and people, who are now facing 
trials similar to those which the Saint faced, owe a debt of gratitude for this 
remarkably fine translation. The reviewer is confident that the reading of 


this book will be to them a source of inspiration and hope. 
Pau, McManus. 


SoctaL IDEALS OF SAINT Francis. By Rev. James Meyer, O.F.M. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. Pp. 120. Library edition, cloth, $1.25; 
popular edition, paper, 60c. 


Father James Meyer, O.F.M., of Chicago, has made a distinct contribution 
to Catholic Action and social reconstruction literature in his Social Ideals of 
St. Francis, which he subtitles “Eight Lessons in Applied Christianity.” 
“Applied” is the proper word, for the book is intensely practical and pleas- 
ingly free from the learned lumber found in many of the books dealing with 
problems of Catholic Action. The book is dedicated “to all Tertians of 
whatever order,” but clerics as well as laymen will read the book with profit. 
The subject matter and style is well within the comprehension of the uni- 
versal man of the street and can be recommended to all believing Christians. 
We do not mean to suggest that the book is over-popularized for it is 
documented and indexed and contains many transparent paragraphs packed 
with capsules of thought. A purist might occasionally object to the style as 
overrhetorical, but this defect is offset by the readableness of the book. 

Social Ideals of St. Francis epitomizes for us the proceedings of the Fourth 
Quinquennial Congress of the Third Order of St. Francis held at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, October, 1936, which adopted a national plan of action 
commonly known as the “Three Point Program.” According to this pro- 
gram the Tertiary resolves first to commit no sin of thought or act for the 
sake of material treasure; second to observe moderation in acquiring and 
enjoying material goods; and finally to share his material goods with God 
and neighbor, bestowing his money and property where he thinks they will 
do the most good. 

Following the foreword we have chapters dealing with such vital and 
timely subjects as: human liberty, the dignity of the human person, money, 
God and property rights, “The Three Point Program,” and God’s help and 
guidance. In these chapters principles are quoted from Divini Redemptoris 
and other Papal documents; flesh is put onto the bones of the Encyclicals; 
and numerous examples are adduced for imitation or condemnation. ‘The 
ideals set up in this book for the lay followers of St. Francis are practical 
as well as lofty, and an insight is given us of the potency of the Tertiaries 


for restoring all things in Christ. 
JAMEs L. Fotey. 
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THE UnitTep STATES AND Wor.LD ORGANIZATION, 1920-1933. By Denna 
Frank Fleming. New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. 583. $4.00. 


Dr. Fleming has written a lengthy and thoroughly documented account 
of American foreign policy from Versailles to the inauguration of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. It is truly an oeuvre magistrale. The reading of the author 
is immense, and his abundant citations make his work very valuable as a 
“source book” for future historians. 

Dr. Fleming makes no pretension to “rigid impartiality.” He is an “un- 
repentant Wilsonian.” He considers the League of Nations as the only effec- 
tive guarantee of world peace and regards its present collapse as a catastrophe. 
Senators Lodge, Borah, Johnson, and the other members of the “cabal” 
which prevented our adherence to the Covenant were “narrow nationalists” 
and “wreckers.” Dr. Fleming detests Hearst and his press; it poisons a sec- 
tion of public opinion and is a real menace to international cooperation. 

The book is “provocative.” “Isolationists” will resent and deny many of 
its conclusions, yet they should read it. The description of the return to 
“normalcy” under the “leadership” of Harding, while caustic, seems justified. 
“Coolidge prosperity” was largely built on sand. The United States shunned 
all responsibility for international “political problems.” We erected a high 
tariff wall to shut out “foreign dumping.” We demanded the payment of 
eleven billion dollars in war debts. How they could be paid, unless in gold, 
goods, or services, we failed to specify. “They hired the money” was the 
only solution offered by the “hard-headed” yankee, Mr. Coolidge. We 
loaned money freely to all and sundry, from “China to Peru.” We simply 
failed to realize that our changed status as a “creditor nation” involved either 
a modification of “high protection” or the cancellation of the war debts. Our 
final contribution to world economic collapse was the Smoot-Hawley tariff of 
1931. All expert economic opinion protested against this Act. But Mr. 
Hoover signed it. It was the signal for retaliation the world over; the open- 
ing gun for a “tariff race” which still throttles the flow of fruitful interna- 
tional trade. 

This book will not be pleasant reading for the “100 per cent’ American. 
It raises searching questions. What effective contribution have we made to 
world peace and security since 1919? Sermons and “back seat driving” are 
hardly constructive. We finally sought to utilize the League in halting the 
Japanese advance into Manchuria, but our conversion came too late. 

Dr. Fleming rejects the “expand or explode” theory concerning the “have 
not” nations. Freer international trade can solve the problem of access to 
vital raw materials. Besides he contends, the dictators seek “prestige,” 
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“glory,” “domination,” and often use economic demands as a smoke screen to 
conceal their real aims. He does not think that “concessions” will appease 
the rulers of Germany, Italy, or Japan. 

The author ignores the menace of the Communistic “Common Front.” 
He places the primary cause of the Spanish Civil War in a “Fascist plot.” 
Mussolini and Hitler “inspired” the nationalist rising of 1936. This view is 
very “lopsided.” On page 526 he admits that German economic domination 
in the Danubian basin and the Balkans will result in greatly increased pros- 
perity for the Reich and the other nations involved. Why not encourage it, 
then, one naturally asks? Why oppose the Drang nach Osten if it will pro- 
mote prosperity for all parties? 

The author fails to mention the peace note of Benedict XV, and ignores 
the constant efforts of Pius XI to promote peace. 

Yet, all deductions made, this is a learned and stimulating work. It is 
written to sustain a thesis, and is at times vehement in its criticism of ad- 
versaries. But both “Interventionists” and “Isolationists” will find it valu- 
able. 

George Lonsbury has declared: “We must pool the resources of the 
world in the interests of peace.” Writing in 1926, Lowes Dickinson main- 


tained that peace could be secured through five steps: 


(1) The development of the League of Nations into a true international 


organ of peace. 
(2) All States must enter this League. 
(3) A genuine application to minorities of the rules laid down by the 


League. 
(4) There must be arrangements for an equitable distribution of raw 


materials, and a modification of protective policies. 

(5) Above all, there must be general, all around, disarmament. 

Dr. Fleming’s long work is a plea in support of this program. It is the 
only path to peace. I add: plus “moral disarmament.” ‘Today the outlook 
is grim. The hectic armament race is leading to economic collapse or to 
Armageddon. But we can only pray and toil despite obstacles, to curb 
rabid nationalism and the drift to another world war. Charity is the truest 
policy even between nations. Militant French Nationalists, largely Catholics, 
frustrated the efforts of Bruning and others to salvage the Weimar Re- 


public. Today France confronts triumphant Hitlerism. 
L. K. PATERSON. 


THE GATEWAY TO THE MippteE Acgs. By Eleanor Shipley Duckett. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xii, 620. $5.00. 
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The forgotten men of the dawn of medievalism seem to be coming into 
their own again if we are to judge of the interests in them by the number of 
new and excellent books that celebrate their praise. This book is truly an 
introduction to the medieval mentality, at least to the piety of the medieval 
time. If it does not disclose any figure except Boethius who contributed to 
the high noonday glory of the scholasticism of the thirteenth century we can- 
not blame it for failing in a trust it does not promise. What we may call 
the institutional life of the Middle Ages, or what we may call the religious 
life as marked off from the “fides quaerens intellectum” makes up the bulk 
of the book. 

This is not to say that the purely intellectual framework of the Middle 
Ages is thrown into shadow. In fact one of the most stimulating chapters of 
the book is devoted to Boethius whom Grabmann regards as “last of the 
Romans, first of the Scholastics.” But the great order of St. Benedict and the 
divergencies of the Celtic orders from his rule take up a lion’s share in the 
book. St. Gregory, Pope, moralist, instructor of bishops in his Regula Pas- 
toralis, edifier of the simple faithful in his dialogues, is the best portrayed of 
any of the great figures sketched. This book naturally challenges comparison 
with Rand’s Founders of the Middle Ages as it covers partly the same 
ground. We have to admit that, though his book is shorter, Rand gets deeper 
i to the subject. Especially is this true in his treatment of St. Gregory the 
Great. The Gateway to the Middle Ages is what we might call cultural 
history rather than a history of the strictly intellectual substructure of the 
times. The style is pleasant. This is a great advantage in a book that covers 
a subject which deals with a period that makes rather dull reading. After all 
the sixth century was not the fourth with its mighty line of doctors of the 
Church, nor the thirteenth with the resurgent upward curve of high scholas- 
ticism, nor the sixteenth with its strong controversialists, brave martyrs and 
newly founded Orders. The sixth century was quite as drab as Gregory 
paints it, and one who recovers the period, as this author does, and makes it 
live again, has performed a task that earns our gratitude. 

ALFRED G. BRICKEL. 
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